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a man should not have his house designed 
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Planning Tomorrow's Home * 


A discussion of general principles and functional planning for the guidance of the new home 
planner or remodeler. 


It’s Fun to Plan a Home* 
Step-by-step guidance for interior and exterior planning — furnishing and equipping — until 
the house is ready to live in — complete — new and inviting. 


Planning the Rooms * 


The Living Room—Fundamental rules for placing of doors, windows and furniture for liy- 
ability. The Dining Room—A separate room or combined with kitchen or living room? The 
Bedroom—How to make it a “home of one’s own” to each member of the family. The Extra 
Room—Its usefulness. The Bathroom—Modern trends. The Garage—Its plus services. The Base- 
ment—Advantages and disadvantages. 


The Style of the House * 


Eight popular basic styles from which to choose the exterior design of your home. 


Living Rooms... and how to live in them + 
Arranging furniture for use. Seats—Tables—Storage—Light. 


Bedrooms for All-Day Use + 


Furnishing the bedroom for cheerful, practical all-day living. 


The Four A’s of Kitchen Planning + 


Architecture + Appliances + Arrangement + Atmosphere 

The fundamental principles on which good kitchen planning should be based with interesting 
examples. “Musts” for tomorrow’s kitchens, the importance of modern appliances, the proper 
coordination of the preparation, serving and dishwashing centers. 


The Modern Laundry + 


Tomorrow’s laundry may come upstairs and “hobnob” with the kitchen—Numerous practical 
suggestions on how to create the best kind of laundry room. 


The New Freedom Gas Kitchen t 
The postwar kitchen with step-saving, time-saving and money-saving advantages you can look 
forward to in modern gas appliances. 


Materials and Equipment * 
Practical down-to-earth discussion of what materials and equipment will be available for your 


peacetime home. 


A New Standard of Comfort 


A complete practical informative discussion of indoor climate, fuels and heating systems. 


Air Conditioning t 
The road to greater comfort—the trend toward year around air conditioning—the benefits of in- 
sulation and attic fans for summer comfort. 


A Guide to Good Heating } 
The importance of good equipment, correctly designed system, properly installed. How to esti- 
mate the cost of a good heating plant. The importance of your contractor and utility. 


Outstanding Examples of Today’s Modern Peacetime Home t 
Architectural gems from the boards of outstanding architects interpreting tomorrow’s trends 


with today’s plans. 


Modernizing an Old House * 
Selecting a home to modernize, the need of expert advice . . . making an old house modern 
and comfortable ... a complete guide for those who remodel. 


The Business Side of Building a House§ 
Four ways to home ownership. Financing the home, keeping within your budget, rent equiv- 
alents, amortization tables, your relationship with the architect, builder and mortgage com- 
pany. Things you should know before buying, building or remodeling. 
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HIS BOOK IS WRITTEN 


“to assist America’s new peace- 
time home owners to plan 
wisely and well. 

ms one of the great legion 
planning now for new or remod- 
eled homes, you naturally want 
to be sure that life in your new 
home will be more comfortable, more leisurely. You and your 
family want to be sure you will have ample opportunity for 
better living in a better peacetime world. In this guide to suc- 
cessful planning recognized authorities give you the benefit of their 
expert knowledge . . . help you to plan and build or buy the kind 
of house that will make ‘being home” the best that life can offer. 

We are proud to have a part, through this book, in the plan- 
ning of America’s new and remodeled homes—homes which will 
help to keep America strong and united. We hope this book will 
serve you well in planning and building or buying the kind of 


home you want. 
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| PEOPLE have admired the coziness of 
a Cape Cod, the simple elegance of a Georgian, or 


the gracious dignity of a Southern Colonial, and 
have longed to own one of their own. Perhaps they 
remember some particular house that once repre- 
sented the pinnacle of desire. Maybe they envied 
the people who lived there, or maybe that house just 
sang a little melody which still runs through their 
thoughts about a home. ‘They know what they want 
for their house. Or so they think when they begin 
to plan it. 

But people keep progressing. ‘They grow older, 
wiser, more sophisticated. “They develop new inter- 
ests, undertake new activities. And they acquire 
families, with their own interests and requirements. 
Standards go ever higher. ‘Technical progress is 
rapid. And all affect a family’s needs and desires. 

In house planning, such progress must come into 
focus; perhaps not in the beginning, but at some 
stage as plans take shape and requirements stand 
out more clearly. Perhaps, when it is all worked out 
it will still be possible to work in the melody of 
that cozy Cape Cod. But, this is just a warning ihat 
the typical family has its moments of wavering and 


wondering. ‘Then must come the decisions about 
the new features they have just discovered they like, 
or the needs they had not really faced. “They absorb 
ideas, study photographs, pore over plans, work 
with cost figures, analyze themselves and their wants. 
They must expect to become a little confused as 
well as edified. It’s worth it, and it’s interesting. 

Very few people build or buy homes just for shel- 
ter, Just to store furniture and gadgets for keeping 
house. ‘They build their own house for reasons 
which are basically emotional. And quite properly. 
A house may be a “machine for living” as a piece 
of engineering, but it would be a poor buy if it 
stopped there. 

Design for Living. It is well worth while to first 
analyze your wants. ‘Trot them out frankly and in- 
spect them. And, most of all, clarify them. A bit 
of serious introspection at this point will focus 
many of the vaguer wishes that otherwise will crop 
up later in time-consuming vacillation. And it will 
be a good guarantee of final satisfaction. 

What is the social importance of the house in 
your own scheme of life? Do you want most of all 


to join a certain neighborhood group, to fit into a 
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pattern already established? Or do you want to 
step out ahead? Perhaps you definitely want to set 
yourself apart from surroundings. Is the house to 
express some dominant note in your own family ex- 
istence? Is it to be a haven of rest? Or a center of 
social life? A business asset, perhaps? A mark of 
your scorn for the simple things? Maybe you'd like 
to build a house that would shock the neighbors, 
please them or lead them onward,—houses do these 
things. Inevitably they express the personalities of 
their owners, and the architects and builders want 
only to know which traits they are to reflect in the 
design. You do not need to psychoanalyze yourself 
in public, but if you have settled some of these 
questions in your own mind, you will know what 
choices to make. 

All these questions affect the planning of the 
house in many different ways. It may be that you 
are more interested in simple and convenient living 
than in glamorous entertaining. You may prefer a 


Se sett 


small, snug. pl. 


cares; indeed that may well be a stern necessity. Or 
your family needs may be light but your social 
obligations heavy; you will want then to design a 
house for guests, with a large living room, a com- 
plete dining room, a playroom and so on. Have you 
made more money than you want known? Or do 
your special circumstances demand a show of pros- 
perity, even though periods of adversity may be ex- 
pected? Either way, there are many things a design- 
er can do to help you. He won't, of course, bluntly 
ask you questions like these, but he will spend much 
time on searching analysis trying to fathom your 
needs and desires. 

Be Individual—With Restraint. “There are, of 
course, many other questions along this general line. 
Most of them do not yield Yes or No decisions; they 
become mixed in various tones of “Maybe.” A point 
to remember in this preliminary analysis is the lo- 
cality of the house. Not just whether it’s California 
or New England, but in terms of a specific neighbor- 
hood. If you are building in a new neighborhood, 


even one just over the hill, consider whether the 
habits of your new friends will affect your own. Will 
you, for example, suddenly wish you had an out- 
door fireplace? Or will you, almost of necessity, 
take a renewed interest in gardening? Or must you 
face your house for protection against busy-bodies? 
Frequently, thinking of your house in relation to 
certain other people will help determine your own 
wishes. ‘There is a sound economic reason, too, for 
making such an analysis. While the house should 
be individually designed to an individual set of 
requirements, it is definitely inadvisable to build a 
freakish house. Or what would be a freakish one 
in its location. Real estate men call it “resale 
value.” The resale consideration is not to be brushed 
aside too quickly. Few people build with the idea 
of selling, but it is a cold fact that most houses 
eventually come on the market. Statistics show that 
more than half of the living units in the country 
are occupied by tenants, whereas almost no dwell- 
ings (except for apartments) are built to be rented. 
Everybody hopes to live in the new house until he 
dies, but even then, the heirs would have a real 
worry on their hands if the house were a freak. ‘This 
was one of the worst faults of the earlier, faddish 
“modern” houses—they did not grow old gracefully; 
they remained a non-conforming oddity and were 
difficult if not impossible to sell. 

In this more enlightened age DESIGN is no 
longer a luxury available only to those who can 
afford to flaunt its frills. It is, indeed, the basis of 
the technical progress that has made America power- 
ful, that is expected to extend social and material 
blessings to even the humblest citizens. Architec- 
ture is turning from building massive and impos- 
ing palaces for the wealthy to improving the lot 
of the common man. It is already clear that archi- 
tects and engineers will not accomplish that by 
technical research only. They are studying the 
aspirations of the people having long since dis- 
covered that mechanical refrigerators alone will not 
do much to build morale. So one who can build the 
house he wants is well advised to recognize the 
social aspects of his own problem, and analyze them 
thoroughly. Having done this, now is the time to 
turn to more specific requirements for the house. 

What Kind of House Do You Need?. There is still 
a temptation to think in terms of architectural 
style, to start at this point with something like this: 
“T want a white New England house with green 
shutters and a red front door. We'll need three bed- 
rooms, two baths upstairs and a lavatory downstairs. 
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Let your individuality 
member... the “resale” v 
house will suffer if it is too 

clashes with its surroundings. 


I want a separate dining room, large living room 
with pine paneling around the fireplace, and a mod- 
ern kitchen. Gas heat, automatic gas hot water 
service and a two-car garage.” 

‘That might be a way to describe a house to a real 
estate broker, if you were looking for one to buy. 
But it won’t help much when you are planning the 
exact house you want just for yourself. There are 
thousands of houses which would meet those gen- 
eral specifications, and yet would fall short of being 
your ideal house. You are building this one. You 
can have innumerable details just the way you want 
them. You can have a darkroom for photography, 
a den for hunting trophies, a playroom for the 
children, a specially built storage room for garden 
tools. You can have glass walls, to utilize solar heat 
and to open up the view. You can spend as much 
as you like, or you can plan a house within a budget, 
and decide which features are to be left out. If 
there must be some compromises—and there always 
must be a few—you can decide them your way. It’s 
your house; don’t be too easily satisfied. 

This phase of house planning—the floor plan, as 
the architect and builder call it—is worth all of the 
study you can give it; and all of the help you can 
get is worth its price. Before you are satisfied, the 
plan will probably be drawn and corrected a dozen 
times, and you will still be thinking up ideas that 
will involve revisions. 
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The best way to plan a house 
is to start with the needs of the 
interior and then select a suit- 
able exterior. 


Start With the Interior. “he importance of the 
plan explains the reasons for delaying a decision 
about architectural styling. ‘The modern scientific 
way to plan a house is to start with the needs for 
the interior, draw the best possible plan, and then 
design a suitable exterior or cover for the building 
thus arranged. “Functional planning” is the tech- 
nical term for it. 

If that sounds too mechanical, if it suggests some- 
thing boxlike and “modernistic,” don’t judge too 
hastily. ‘The “functional” house can still be beauti- 
ful. Perhaps it will yet turn out to be a New Eng- 
land Colonial. It is true, unfortunately, that many 
a house planned in this inside-first manner a few 


years ago, did look something like a collection of 
boxes joined in a shed. But that was never necessary. 

What happened was that some of the earlier, most 
able proponents of logical planning got carricd 
away by their missionary effort. “They were break- 
ing with tradition, so they scorned all traditional 
forms. Perhaps they became enamoured of techni- 
calities, as the highly trained musician frequently 
does. And just as the musician becomes scornful of 
simple, emotional melodies, the functional planners 
became contemptuous of traditional architectural 
styles, and expressed their contempt in unlovely 
exterior designs. 

At any rate, there was a period of flat-roofed, un- 
adorned boxes which had beauty only for a sur- 
realist. “The neighbors called them “monstrosities.” 
In point of fact they were just as much a fad as the 
horrible turreted things of the “Eighties.” 

The “Contemporary” House. Architects call the 
functionally-planned house “contemporary.” What 
they mean is a building designed in the practical 
manner—the “functional”—but following no_par- 
ticular architectural style. It is definitely designed 
to have eye appeal. It does not try to express its 
loathing for everything that has gone before; it does 
not hesitate to use some ornamentation, if that 
seems Cesirable. It does, however, seek to find its 
basic beauty in a composition of shapes and masses 
just as the beautiful landscape usually portrays the 
babbling brook in an “‘S” curve. It is the task of the 
architect or builder to develop the beauty inherent 
in a logical building. 

He has just as many tricks in his bag as the Jand- 
scape painter. He too has color, and texture, and 
pleasing forms and patterns and a great variety of 
materials. He can satisfy man’s age-old craving for 
beauty; it is just as much a part of his task as the 
functional analysis of the floor plan. 


> In this “functional planning” we believe that the new home owner should first decide 
on the kind of mechanical equipment he will have in his new home. The comfort of the 
entire family will depend on the decisions made. The modern American home will be 
built to serve those who live in it. The new gas appliances are built to serve the four 
major household requirements—and to do so without causing inconvenience and 


worry to the owner. 


These modern gas appliances, indeed, provide maximum service at low cost. In- 
stalled in your new home, they will mean the difference between existence in a house 
and civilized living in a modern home. .. . Publishers’ Note 


The Architect has as many 
tricks in his bag as the land- 
scape painter. He too creates 
beauty in his designs by har- 
monious composition of shapes, 
masses, color, pleasing forms, 
patterns and a great variety of 
materials. 
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panne and building a 
house is not really such a difficult thing to do, 


especially when you know what you want and what 
your real needs are; and, it is easier when you know 
where the house is to be, that is, the size and shape 
and slope of the lot. Planning your own home is a 
fascinating game and a profitable one. By trying 
different schemes on paper and imagining just 


0 40 plan a house 


.. + but of course, there will 
come a time im your plan- 
ning when you'll need 
expert advice and sound 


practical help 


where everything is to be placed, and how you'll get 
from one place to the other most easily with the 
fewest steps, and just what each room will be used 
for each hour of the day, you will eventually arrive 
at the plan of the house that is best for you. 

Plan the general shapes, locations and arrange- 
ment of the rooms and areas where they seem to you 
to be best suited to the things you want to do in 


the house, to the furniture and things you have, to 
the way you would like to live, to the size and con- 
dition of your lot, and to the size of your capital 
and your income. 

This is the kind of planning you can do and 
which is the most fun to do. Of course, you will not 
expect to make the “working drawings” which the 
contractor must have and follow, the “blueprints” 
with all their dimensions and notes. Nor would you 
expect to write all the technical details regarding 
‘These 
things are all written down in the “specifications” 
by an expert because they form the basis of the 
building contract and you will need the protection 
of expert knowledge and experience, so that you 


materials, workmanship, and equipment. 


will get what you want and what you pay for. 
Gather in Ideas! Of course, it takes time and 
thought and analysis, and looking over many plans 
of houses that you'll find in the home magazines, the 
architectural magazines, and in books and in the lit- 
erature of manufacturers, lumber dealers, utilities, 
etc. (A handy envelope to hold clippings is fas- 
tened to the back cover of this book). You'll find 
some plans that almost fit your needs and tastes. 
And you'll find some features in one house that you 
like and some in others, so you'll try to put as many 
desirable features together in your plans as you can. 
It is a good idea at the outset to realize that you 
can’t have everything, that you'll have to choose the 
things you want most and that come within your 
budget and leave out the others even though they 
would be good to have. You can so plan, however, 
that some of the desired features can be incorporated 
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in the house at a later date; but this requires care- 
ful planning, and knowing just where and how the 
new room or new feature can, and will, be added. 

Get Expert Advice. There will come a time in 
your planning when you'll need expert advice and 
practical help. When you have planned in your 
own way what seems a good house on paper, it’s a 
good idea to get an expert to look it over, an archi- 
tect or experienced builder, before you get too “set.” 
Only someone with experience can tell you all the 
advantages, and, yes, the disadvantages of the house 
you've planned. He can tell whether it makes the 
best use of the lot, whether the sun, view and 
breeze are in the right relation to the principal 
rooms, whether it can be built for the price you 
want to pay, whether it will be economical to build, 
and to operate and maintain. He will suggest things 
you may not have thought of, things he knows be- 
cause of his experience and training. 


Is It placed on the lot 
properly? 


Slate or shingle roof? 


Frame, brick, stucco or 
He STONES i 


Basement or first floor 
utility room? 


be 


Is it economical to build, 


What method of Operate or maintain? 


heating? 
Sun, view and breeze 
in proper relation to 
principal rooms? 


Modern, traditional, or cies 
modified traditional? 


Plan for Space. First you want space— 

space enough for all the activities of all the 
family, individual activities, group activities, per- 
sonal, social, physical, cultural, habitual or occa- 
sional. You want enough space for all of these ac- 
tivities, and that means also enough space for all 
the things you have and use, the furniture, equip- 
ment, clothing, supplies, tools, utensils, instruments, 
gadgets, and what not. You'll have these things in 
mind and probably on paper. If you have not 
already made out a Check List we suggest you use 
the copy inserted in the clipping envelope attached 
to the back cover of this book and amplify it to in- 
clude your special needs. 

But, enclosing space costs money, both in initial 
investment and in cost of operation, maintenance 
and repair. So you want enough space but not too 
much. ‘his means you want arranged space, space 
so planned that it will yield the maximum in use- 
fulness, a minimum of waste space or space that is 
used too infrequently. It suggests, too the “multz- 
use of space,” that is, space adapted to different uses 
at different times. Planning, you see, is mostly de- 
termining and arranging space. And building is 
mostly enclosing space with suitable materials. 


Plan for Convenience. Convenience is space 

arrangement, 1e., so sizing and placing the 
rooms (and the furniture, equipment and _ stor- 
age within them) that as few steps and as little time 
as possible will be spent uselessly. Planning for con- 
venience requires not only careful placing of the 
rooms in relation to each other, but well thought- 
out arrangement of everything in the rooms so that 
all items will be as close as possible to the places 
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before you build or buy 


where they will be most used. ‘This goes for both 
movable and built-in furniture, for doors, and win- 
dows and (perhaps more than ever before) for stor- 
age spaces (closets, cabinets, cupboards, etc.). ‘This 
should be as true in the living room or bedroom as 
in the kitchen. You want what you want when you 
want it, and where you want it, with the least possi- 
ble bother in getting it. he freer type of modern 
planning or home-design makes this a more easily 
accomplished purpose than the more traditional, 
tight or stereotyped planning of past generations. 


Plan for Comfort. Comfort means planning 
not only the space but the equipment, 
materials and facilities. It takes many conditions 
and factors to produce comfort, for comfort implies 
control of temperature, air purity and flow, humid- 
ity, light, both natural and artificial, water and san- 


itary facilities, sound, color and texture (and odors 
too). It is not just a matter of the shapes and sizes 
and relative softness or hardness of your furniture. 
It is psychological as well as physical, and conditions 
conducive to comfort differ with different people, 
and at different ages and conditions of the same 
people. A house that is “cozy” to some, might seem 
too cramped for comfort to others. A room at 68° 
may be comfortable for the youngsters but a mite 
too chilly for their grandparents. ‘The more positive 
and automatic the controls of all these things the 
greater the comfort. This takes a lot of planning 
and the consideration of many types and kinds of 
equipment that must be incorporated in the build- 
ing so that they will function efficiently and eco- 
nomically. Here again the knowledge and experi- 
ence of your architect and your builder are in- 
valuable and essential. 


Plan for Protection. The first reason for 

® building houses (or for living in caves for 

that matter) was for protection from the elements 
and from prowlers, bipeds as well as quadrupeds. 
Protection from rain, snow, cold, heat, strong winds, 
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sun glare,—protection from insects and small ro- 
dents,—from intruders, snoopers, peepers and from 
staring neighbors,—from street or other noises and 
even from unpleasant views or obnoxious odors,— 
all these must be taken into account in the planning 
of your house. ‘They must all be thought of in the 
placing of the rooms, in the choosing of materials 
and equipment, and in the designing of details. In 
many regions the house itself must be protected 
against termites by placing a continuous, non-cor- 
rosive sheet metal barrier between the foundation 
and the sill. ‘There is no end of things to think of in 
connection with protection, and the trick is to get 
the maximum with the least cost. 


Plan for Economy. Economy comes with 

© good planning, both economy of first cost 

and economy of operation, maintenance, and repair. 
In many instances a little, or even a lot, added to 
the first cost will mean real, substantial savings in 
the long run, in the month by month cost, as well 
as in freedom from the inconvenience of interrup- 
tion of use. ‘The more durable, reliable and more 
trouble-free piece of equipment may cost more to 


> ¢ Since the factors contributing to comfort in the home include “control of the temper- 
ature, air-purity and flow, and humidity,” it is appropriate to point out that the Janitrol 
Winter Air Conditioning unit automatically insures these conditions. For this compact, 
gas-fired house-heating unit, built for a life-time of service, filters the air, heats that air, 
humidifies it, and circulates the clean, humidified warm air, at a constant temperature, 
thermostatically controlled. ... Publishers’ Note 
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buy but will mean real economy in dollars saved 
over a period of a few years, and a higher resale 
value in the house. Insulation is just one instance 
of an investment that pays for itself. Storm sash 
(or double glazing) is another. Good plumbing, 
heating, non-corrosive pipe, gutters and leaders are 
a few of the others. 


Plan for Beauty. Not least of the things you 

want in your house is beauty. Call it “style” 
or “attractiveness” or “appropriateness” or what 
you will, without this quality the house will never 
be the joy to you that a real home of your own 
should be. Nor will it contribute to that sense of 
well-being, even pride, that you should have as one 
of the major satisfactions of home-owning. But 
beauty is not a matter of traditional or authentic 
“period” style. It is rather a matter of proportions, 
of shapes, of relationships of parts one to another, 


of color and texture and material, of appropriate- 
ness of these to their particular purposes. In this, 
again, your architect or contractor will be able to 
take the elements of your rough plans and mould 
them into a unified well-proportioned whole, each 
detail, each part, designed to contribute to the de- 
sired effect. In may well be that you will want to 
sacrifice any preconceived idea of a particular style 
in order to get many of the desirable features and 
added livability by arrangements that would be 
impossible in the strait-jacket of a specific tra- 
ditional “period.” But your house can still have 
real style in the true sense of the word, and be sleek, 
distinctive, and gracious. As an experienced dress 
designer can design a more becoming, appropriate 
and beautiful gown for you than you could create 
for yourself, so the experienced building-designer 
can produce a home for you that will suit your every 
need, including your need to feel “at home” in your 
new house. 
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I. MAKING your Own preliminary plans to 
show your architect or builder what you want, and 
also to have the most fun in planning accurately and 
“professionally,” you will need lightly-ruled ‘“‘cross- 
section paper” divided into 1/8” squares. Each 
square will represent one-foot square on your plan 
so the scale will be, as the architect says, ‘one-eighth 
inch equals one foot.” 

You will also need a pad of tracing paper so that 
you can put a sheet of it over your first sketch plan 
and then trace the parts you want to retain and 
change others. A fairly soft pencil, a No. 2 or an 
HB or an F, and a soft eraser, complete your neces- 
sary tools. A small drawing board on which you can 
fasten down your paper with thumbtacks, is a great 
[p in the accuracy and speed of your planning. 
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That First Rough Sketch. The first sketch should 
begin with the lot lines showing the shape and size 
of the lot at a definite scale. If full one-eighth inch 
scale seems too large you can assume that each 
square of your cross-section paper equals two feet 
or even four feet instead of one foot. Next, put on 
accurate points of the compass, as shown in the 
diagram. Next, indicate where the streets or roads 
are, then note direction of prevailing winds, the 
best view, and other physical features of the lot. 

Without attempting to make a definite shape for 
your house, indicate in a general way: (see diagram) 
the best location for each main room noting the 
desired exposures for each room. ‘This will help you 
locate your garden, your entrance approach, and 
your driveway to the garage—and you are off to a 
proper start! Your “orientation” will be right. 


Shape affects build- 
ing costs. The rec- 
tangle (C) requires 
50 lineal feet of 
wall to enclose 100 


square feet of floor, 

the square (A) 40 

lineal feet. In the 

L shape (B) 40 lin- 

eal feet will en- 

close only 75 square 
feet. 


Space and Its Cost. Since planning is arranging 
space, and building is enclosing space, we might 
consider first the controlling geometric principles, 
for these have a bearing on the economy of con- 
struction. Geometrically speaking, the sphere en- 
closes the most space for a given exterior surface. 
Next would come the cube. ‘The simple rectangular 
block is the most economical practical shape for the 
house as it gives the most interior space for the mini- 
mum of exterior wall. And exterior walls are the 
most expensive part of the house cover. A glance 
at the diagram will show that one hundred square 
feet of floor area can be enclosed by forty linear feet 
of wall if the shape is square. ‘The same one hun- 
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dred square feet of area requires fifty feet of wall if 
the sides are respectively five feet and twenty. The 
increase in the cost of the wall therefore would be 
25%. You will also note that an L-shaped plan en- 
closes only 75% of the floor area of the square plan 
having the same length of exterior wall. 

Every jog or break or intersecting edge is more 
expensive to construct than a straight continuous 
wall, and, therefore, adds to the cost. 

However, in most instances, it is desirable to use 
an L, T, U, or H-shape plan for its advantages in 
additional exposures for each room and for the 
flexibility in arrangement in these freer shapes. 
Also, it should be remembered, the cost of the cover 
of the house—that is, exterior walls and roof—is 
about 50% of the total cost of the house. It is a 
good principle to keep the shape of the house 
simple. 

Planning and the Site. There are two ways of 
starting your planning. First, if you have already 
purchased the lot, you can start with the known lot 
conditions and plan your house to take advantage 
of them. Second, if you have no lot, you can plan 
the house to suit your needs and desires and then 
search for the lot that suits the predetermined plan 
in regard to location of streets, points of the com- 
pass, views, prevailing breezes, and all that. Of 
course, you can change your house plan to fit the 
almost-perfect lot you find. The diagrams show 
how the lot affects the placing of the various rooms 
so that they will have the most desirable exposures. 


Plan your house to take advantage of lot condt- 
tions such as location of streets, points of com- 
pass, views, privacy, prevailing breezes, etc., 
and place each room for desirable exposure. 


STREET 


STREET 


STREET 


Being all on one floor is mighty convenient, and a 
house that hugs the ground can be very attractive. 


How Many Stories? You should decide now 
whether your first scheme is to be a house of one or 
two stories. ‘This is largely a matter of personal 
preference. Being all on one floor is mighty con- 
venient, and a house that hugs the ground can be 
very attractive in appearance. A very small house, 
two stories high, usually “sticks up in the air’’ too 
much, although a garage at one end and a porch at 
the other by broadening the base, may improve its 
appearance. ‘he two-story house may be slightly 
more economical for it will require both minimum 
foundation and minimum roofing to enclose the 
same amount of space, while having the same 
amount of exterior wall as the one-story house. It 
also leaves more room on the lot for garden, lawn 
OL CELT ace: 

Having decided on one or the other (or having 
decided to try both and then choose the one you 


First, roughly draw out a plan on your cross 
section paper to scale. 


A small house two stories high, usually can be improved 
in appearance by a garage and porch at either end. 
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Decide on whether stairs 

are to be single flight, 

straight run or turns and 
landing. 


SECTION 


like best, or that best suits your lot), the next step is 
to make a more definite plan on your cross-section 
paper. You will probably have plan illustrations 
from magazines showing in general the type of plan 
you think will suit. 
cross-section paper to scale to see how it works on 


Draw out a plan on your 


your lot, and how it corresponds to the locations 
of the various rooms you indicated on your first 
rough plan. You may have to reverse or “‘flop-over”’ 
your model plan chosen from the magazine or from 
the plans in this or other books in order to make 


the rooms come in the proper places. 


If you want a two-story house work out the first 
floor first and locate stairs. 


Planning the First Floor First. If you are working 
on a two-story scheme, work out the first floor plan 
first. Locate the stairs and show whether or not it 
is a single flight, straight run, or whether there 
should be turns and landings. (See diagrams.) 

Having decided tentatively the first floor plan 
(and stairs) place tracing paper over the plan and 
sketch in the upstairs bedrooms and bath or baths. 
Remember, that the stair must come in the same 
place on both plans. For the sake of economy, it is 
good practice to place upstairs baths over the kitchen 
so that only one plumbing stack will be necessary, 
thus saving pipe and labor. Remember, too, that 
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the chimney must be in the same location on the 
second floor as on the first, for it must be built 
straight up from foundation to roof. 

Room Shapes and Sizes. In this preliminary plan- 
ning you should deal only with the room shapes and 
approximate sizes, leaving until later the location 
of windows and doors. Your object is to relate the 
rooms properly to each other and to the lot and to 
get them of the proper size and shape to accommo- 
date their activities and their furniture. This process 
should be repeated, trying out different schemes 
which appeal to you, perhaps taken from different 
plans you like. 


Place tracing paper 

over first floor plan 

and sketch in up- 
stairs layout. 


The above L, T, U or H plans may be referred for 
additional exposure and for more flexibility in 


room arrangement, 


As exterior walls and roof 


add up to about 50% of building costs, it is a good 
principle to keep shapes simple. 
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Flat roof, radiant heating, generous win- 
dow areas and flexible partitions included 
in this home, are indicative of the trend 
away from the traditional and conserva- 
tive. The views on these pages of the ex- 
terior, study, living room, dinette and 
kitchen, represent progressive design, which 
may be more prevalent in postwar homes. 


0 


ede PETERSON designs “modern” houses 
successfully in what is probably the country’s 
strongest center of architectural conservatism. 
Almost six years ago he did a small subdivision in 
Falmouth, Mass. In later houses the contempo- 
rary approach persisted, but with a growing 
tendency to adopt the more warm and informal 
character of the best work in California. 

Perhaps the best example of this trend is the 
house illustrated. Since he was client as well as 
architect, it presumably expresses his current 
preferences. 

The house was built on a little knoll over- 
looking Vineyard Sound and it makes excellent 
use of the drop in grade. Car port, entrance and 
drafting room are on the lower level, giving the 
living and sleeping rooms all the privacy they 
require. The main floor plan is exceedingly well 
organized, with the stair hall so located that it 
gives direct access to the bedroom wing, kitchen 
and living room without interfering with ac- 
tivities in any of them. 
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The architect installed radiant heating (illustra- 
tion above) more or less as an experiment, and re- 
ports favorably on its operation. His comments are 
interesting: “I find that a thermostat setting of 60° 
to 62° is satisfactory in the bedroom zone. In the 
living room, where we have a large glass area, a 
setting of 68° is normally required. At no time 
have we found floors uncomfortably warm, even 


with a —15° temperature. I plan to use it in four 


postwar jobs which are now in the plan stage.”’ 


‘The natural place 
to start is with the living room for that is the social 


center of the home. The important thing is to plan 
for the placing of the furniture for each and every 
activity, both individual and group activity. “The 
shape of the room, as well as its size and the disposi- 
tion of doors and windows, is extremely important 
in gaining the maximum comfort and_ usability. 
Avoid making the living room a traffic artery in 
getting from one place to another. It is well to go 


In this group of 4 plans (A) has too many doors, too little 
wall space, too much traffic through room. This plan B 
permits maximum usable wall space and permits good 
furniture grouping around fireplace. Traffic interrup- 
tions are minimized here in plans C and D, 


Rooms 


over the list of activities and the related necessary 
furniture, facilities or paraphernalia, to see that 
there is a place for everything and everything in its 
place. You will have to ask yourself questions, such 
as, “Where will we put the bridge table when just 
the Joneses come in, and when we are having a party 
of three or four tables?’”’ Also, ““Where will we store 
those extra tables and folding chairs conveniently, 
yet out of the way?” “Where will the radio be most 
conveniently placed so that we will not have to get 


a 


up every time we want a new program?” “Where 
can we sit to enjoy the best view of the garden or 
keep an eye on Sally in her playpen?” “Where will 
the movie screen be best placed so that all can see 
our vacation pictures, and where will the projector 


Van Evera Bailey, AJ.A.—Architect 


Courtesy United States Plywood Corporation 


Start with the living room. Plan the placing of the furniture for 


family and social activities. The shape of the room, tts size and 


the disposition of doors and windows are extremely important 
in gaining maximum comfort and visibility. 
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gor” “Ts there a plac e for the new television set we 


will have?” “Where will Jim’s favorite chair be 
placed in relation to the fireplace for a quiet eve- 
ning’s reading or conversation?” “Will the room be 
convenient when the club committee comes to tea, 
to gossip, or to discuss less weighty matters?” 

And last, but most important of all, “Will the fur- 
niture fit in such a way as not to interfere with the 
heating system?” “Will your davenport, bookcase 
or chest of drawers be placed so that it will not cut 
“Will 
the kind of radiators you use or their location inter- 


off a warm air register or a cold air return?” 


fere with good room arrangement?” The time to 
decide these important points is before the final 
plans are made and the pipes or ducts laid out for 
your heating system. These questions are all part 
of planning the house for your way of living. 


George Fred Keck—Architect 


 ateeees the first decision is whether to 
have a dining room or not, whether to combine it 
with the living room, or with the kitchen. If the de- 
cision is to have a dining room, what is to be the 
maximum number of persons at table? What other 
furniture will be required in the dining room? 
Where can the chairs be placed when there are only 
two or four at the tabler Is the dining room to be 
formal or informally Can we save space by construct- 
ing a banquette or seat along one side of the room 
or in a corner? What other uses shall we count on 
for the dining room, poker games, Junior’s studying, 
or for cutting out dress patterns? Answers to ques- 
tions like these are important in planning, for they 
determine the size, shape, character, and location of 
the room and its furnishings. 


the 
i dining room 


Dinmg rooms should be designed to 
fit your habits and your social needs. 
Here are two examples of dining 
rooms that bring a promise of spar- 
kling entertaining and stimulating 
conversation. 


You can save many 
steps and much time 
with a “Pass Cabi- 
net” between kitch- 
en and dining room. 


The relationship between dining room and 
kitchen should be as direct and convenient as pos- 
sible. ‘There are many opportunities for both attrac- 
tive and ingenious arrangements of the wall be- 
tween kitchen and dining room. Many steps and 


much time can be saved by making this wall a “Pass 
Cabinet” provided with counter, shelves, and 
drawers that are available from both the kitchen 
and the dining room sides. Dishes, glassware, and 
silver can be placed in the “Pass Cabinet” from the 
kitchen side, as they are washed. They are then 
available from the dining room side for table setting 
for the next meal, thus eliminating the constant 
trafhe back and forth between kitchen and dining 
room. 
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3K Planning of the Kitchen for economy of time and effort is a special scientific 
problem that is considered in detail in another chapter. (See pages 46 to 58) 


Burnham Hoyt—Architect 


A. SOMEONE has said, “If it were not for the 
bed, the bedroom would be so easy to plan.” Mod- 
ern planners, however, have improved the attractive- 
ness and usefulness of the bedroom by departing 
from the traditional headboard-at-the-wall-in-the- 
middle idea. The diagrams on page 30 show how 
space is gained by varying the position of the bed 
and how much more convenient access to bath, 


Each bedroom ts a “home of one’s own” 
to each member of the family for quiet 
reading, writing or complete rest. 


wardrobes, closets, and hall can be, when one does 
not have to take a tour around the bed to get from 
one place to another. 

Each bedroom is a “home of one’s own” to each 
particular member of the family. As such, it should 
provide the necessary seclusion from sight or sound 
and be comfortable for quiet reading, writing, 


studying or complete rest. 
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The above diagrams show how varying positions of beds can 
provide convenient access to bath, wardrobes, closets and hall. 


Especially important in connection with each bed- 
room is the storage space. Too frequently the 
closet, two feet deep by three feet wide, is indicated 
on the plans and we let it go at that. Nothing is 
more essential to the sense of well-being of the 
person whose room it is than to have a place for 
each and every one of his or her cherished posses- 
sions, whether it’s the daughter’s little library of se- 
lected books, the boy’s collection of rocks or stamps, 


n 


useful purposes, 
emergencies, 


or the father’s guns, fishing rods, or even pipes. It is 
therefore up to you as owner, and planner of your 
own home to make sure that adequate closets and 
storage spaces are provided in each bedroom. Clos- 
ets carefully planned in the first place for the clothes 
and possessions of the occupant of the room save 
space by using it wisely, as well as conserving time 
and energy in using the things stored, and saving 


wear and tear on the things themselves. 


downstairs lavatory adjacent to this room, perhaps 


both rooms opening off a small hall. Equipped with 


a studio couch it becomes a quiet resting place by 
day, and it can be a retreat for the grownups when 
the young folks are entertaining. 


“-. 


A group of bathroom arrangements showing proper 
placement of doors and windows. Layouts for 
downstairs lavatories, an added advantage for 


Above—Courtesy United States Gypsum Co. 
Below — Burnham Hoyt— Architect 


\ HILE it is possible to get along with one 


bathroom for a family, and our ancestors got along 


without any in the house, it is advisable to have at 
least two lavatories, two toilets, one bathtub and a 
shower. ‘The shower and the bathtub can, of course, 
be combined. A downstairs lavatory, with a toilet, 
is a convenience that amounts to a necessity with 
some families. It saves much time and discomfort 
as far as children are concerned, and is of great 
advantage when one has guests. If possible, the 
downstairs lavatory should be under an upstairs 
bath, or adjacent to the kitchen in order to utilize a 
single plumbing stack and to have the shortest hori- 
zontal runs of pipe. However it is much more im- 
portant to plan these things where you want them 
than to put up with an inconvenient arrangement 


children, are included. 


for years for the sake of saving a few dollars’ worth 
of piping. 

Bathrooms are not difficult to plan for they have 
standardized fixtures without great range in size. 
Some typical arrangements of bathroom fixtures are 
shown in the diagram, while some minimum baths 
are shown. An ample size bath is a joy forever, 
whether or not it is a thing of beauty. In planning 


your own bathroom, don’t make the mistake of 


merely providing one little standard medicine cab- 
inet. If possible (and it usually is if you and your 
architect are the least ingenious) include a closet or 
good-sized cabinet for the storing of linen, soap, bath 
and cleaning equipment, and other accessories. Fre- 
quently a soiled-clothes bin can occupy the lower 
portion of this bathroom closet. As you will see in 
the diagrams, the placing of doors and windows is 
especially important in bathrooms. 

If there is only one bath, this naturally must be 
accessible from the hall. If you plan to have two 
baths, one may be entirely private and accessible 
only to the master bedroom, or, and perhaps more 
desirably, it can be placed en suite between two 
bedrooms. The latter arrangement is a great con- 
venience in caring for children or in case of illness. 


f ;? % k j lk & WHEN you are planning your bathroom, why not consider a 

e Ss at e a oo Ls | more unconventional arrangement—one that may suit your 
family need better? 

For instance, the Double-Duty Bathroom, shown below 


(left), will give you many of the advantages of two bathrooms 
with only the addition of a closet and lavatory. Or the closet 


: W iy tls might be placed in a separate compartment, permitting ac- 
ci r oom cess to the bathtub and lavatory while the closet is in use. 
Twin lavatories or the addition of a dental lavatory might 


solve a traffic problem in your home. Or you might like to 
have a separate shower stall in addition to the tub, for greater 


arrangements ae 


On this page are shown practical layouts that may help 
you plan a bathroom suitable for your needs. 


[Courtesy Crane Co.} 


Dimensions of room, 7 x 13 ft. 


Dimensions of room, 4 x 9 ff. 


THE DOUBLE-DUTY BATH. The double-duty bath occupies 
small space and yet gives many of the conveniences of two com- 
plete bathrooms. Here a single tub is flanked by a lavatory and 
closet in separate rooms at each end. This is an ideal arrange- 
ment where space is limited and the family is large. 


THE NARROW BATHROOM. The end of a hall or an unused 
closet offers the possibility of installing a second bathroom. If 
this space is too narrow to hold a regular size bathtub, the Re- 
ceptor Bath is ideal for such an installation. Measuring only 4° 
by 3/10” but with the bathing space set on the bias, it gives the 
advantages of a full 51%4-foot length tub. The Receptor is also 
ideal for shower bathing. 


Dimensions of room, 5\2 x & ft. 


THE CLOSET COMPARTMENT. In this arrangement, only 
three plumbing fixtures are used. The closet is installed in a 
separate compartment. The advantages of such an arrangement 
_ are obvious. An additional lavatory installed with the closet 


would further increase the usefulness of this bathroom arrange- 
ment. 


Dimensions of room, 412 ff. square. 


BEDROOM LAVATORY. Think of the convenience of a lava- 
tory and closet connected with your bedroom, The space re- 
quired is small—in fact, a clothes closet is all you need. Not only 
does the bedroom lavatory offer the advantages of a private bath, _ 
but it lessens congestion in the main bathroom. 


THE TWIN LAVATORY BATH. With a large family, this ar- 
rangement will help speed the children to school—father to the 
office. Two lavatories will give many advantages of a second 

Dimensions of room, 6x 614 ft. bathroom and requires but little more room than a more formal 
arrangement. 


Garden tool 


and supply 


the garage 


@ Tue garage is definitely a part of the house plan- 
ning. It should be convenient to the kitchen as there 
is so much cash-and-carry shopping to be done. In 
northern climates it is well to place it as near the 
street as possible to avoid excess snow shoveling. 
Avoid making your garage too small. Cars have 
been getting longer though they may now have 
reached their maximum. And you do need space to 
get around at least two sides of the car. Passengers 
should be able to alight from either side in the 
garage, with room enough to prevent the car doors 
from banging against the wall or objects stored. If 
well planned, your garage can also provide desig- 
nated space for bicycles, baby carriages, children’s 
express wagons, and many other bulky things which 
should be out of the way yet easily accessible at 
ground level. ‘The latter, of course, includes space 
for the lawn mower, rakes, and other garden imple- 
ments, and coils of garden hose. Be sure to include 
a cold-water tap as a convenience in the garage. 
Sometimes it is well to include a workbench and 
places for such things as ladders, work-clothes, snow 
shovels, etc. In other words, plan your garage with 
a known space for all those purposes and all those 
things that you might forget if you had not first 
thought things through in making your check list. 


GARDEN TOOLS 
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KITCHEN 
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BABY CARRIAGE SCREENS 
(STORAGE OVER) (OVER) 


If well planned, your garage can provide 
storage space for many bulky things which 
should be out of sight, yet eastly accessible. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CABINETS TO GIVE STORAGE SPACE IN THE GARAGE 


Courtesy Practical Builder 


Play clothes 


and equipment 


storage. SY 


Storage for 


screens and storm 


Cabinets oa 


around front 


end of car. 


Ideal storage Shallow cabi- 


for luggage and 


a magazines. 


Trunk cabinet 


built to clear 


hood of car. oe 
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ls are advantages and disadvantages to base- 
ments. Your decision for a basement should be based upon 


the lot location terrain, climatic conditions and your way of 


living. 

Basement walls are more expensive than mere foundations 
of a depth only to exceed the frost line and, too, unless they 
are properly drained they will be damp or flood. (Be sure 
to damp-proof and water-proof your basement.) 


Courtesy U. S. Gypsum Company 


Basements should be designed with plenty of Tl 
window space so that they will be light and ade- Ht 
quately ventilated. Basements have distinct advan- 
tages too. Most of the simplest current types of 
“gravity” heating equipment operate best and most 
economically with the furnace or boiler in the base- ¥ 
ment, out of the way. In this location it never . 
occupies space that might be more advantageously 
used by other rooms, never blocks out a view, or a 
breeze, or light. “The basement is a convenient and 
usually even-temperatured place for storage of many 
kinds (and we have never heard of a home-owner 
complaining about too much storage space). The 
basement is also useful for workshop and hobby 
activities, for tools and workbench, or for a dark- 
room. It’s a good place, too, for a rumpus room, for 
the more strenuous or active entertaining and 
games, the ping-pong table, shuffleboard, and other 
noisy goings-on. 

Moreover, the comparatively even temperature of 
the basement all the year around makes it a good 
place for storage of food, for garden produce and 
for the quick-freeze cabinet, if you have one. Unused 
or to-be-mended furniture and furnishings are out 
of the way in the basement, and so are the storm 
sashes in the summer and the screens in winter. 


Wor course, it is quite necessary that furnishings 
and equipment be protected, and the cleanliness and 
compactness of fully automatic gas as a heating fuel 
with Janitrol Winter Air Conditioning is an assur- 
ance that play and hobby rooms will be kept spic 
and span.—The Publishers 


mipment and originality 
sed in planning recre- 
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where 
will the — 
urniture go! 


ON your rough plans you can try various furniture 
arrangements. This may be done by rough sketches 
or cutouts of various pieces of furniture which you — 
can move around on the scale plan to suit your own 
convenience and fancy. You can make cutouts at 
the proper scale showing exact sizes of pieces of fur- 
niture you now have or expect to buy. This fur- 
niture layout will help you locate windows and 
doors and insure your having the proper space and 


b 


clearance and relationships within your rooms. venience of arrangement in anothe Al rol 

You cannot expect to arrive at the proper solution your planning you should imagine that you are liy- 
on the first, or even the second or third try. You ing in the house, planning how you get from here 
will find you will have to make many compromises to there, what you will be doing in this area in the 
from your ideal solution. “To gain an advantage in morning, in the afternoon and in the evening. But 
one place, you may have to sacrifice space or con- this is all part of the fun of planning. 


There’s always room 


ee plan 
or tuture 

dditi 

additions 


Brrore getting too far with the planning, it is time 
to consider possible enlargements of the house later 
on, if you think you may want additions. Trace out 
on your rough plan where you would add another 
room, bath, terrace, porch; or how you would en- 
large a room by taking out a partition or extending 
an exterior wall, 


working within your budget 


Mosr everyone, after drawing up his preliminary 
plans of the house he wants, finds that his desires 
are a bit bigger than his budget. One way of esti- 
mating the cost is to calculate the number of cubic 
leet in the house by multiplying the entire first floor 
area, including walls, by the average height of the 
house from basement floor to half the height of the 
attic. This gives you the “cubage’’ which can be 
multiplied by the average cost per cubic foot in 
your locality at the current time. Ask your archi- 
tect or builder for current rates. This, of course, is 
only a rough estimate of cost of construction. It is 
Wise to get an architect or builder to check your 
preliminary estimate before going further, for you 
may need to make drastic revisions. This suggests 
replanning for more intensive use of space or, as 
it’s termed, “multi-use” of rooms. ‘The dining room 
is usually the least used space. Very attractive homes 
can be made by combining the dining room with 
the living room, or with the kitchen. The kitchen- 
dining-room is a revival of an old practice that has 
many possibilities. Rooms of combined uses add a 


help when you need it 


> 

In ALL this planning, you are arriving at the a 
home that is suited to your own needs and desires, 
and you should not, at this stage, worry too much 
about appearances. If you have developed a logical 
series of areas or rooms, arranged for their partic- 
ular purposes, and to take advantage of the features 
of the site, you can be sure that it can be made 
attractive in external appearance. Your architect 
can show you how this is always possible. He will 
undoubtedly be able to suggest changes which will 
make the house both more livable and more effi- 
cient. His knowledge of structural necessities will 
suggest such changes as may be necessary to make 
the house more economical to build, more struc- 
turally sound, and more free from maintenance 
and operating expense. You cannot do better than 
to consult authorities at an early stage in your plan- 
ning, for they can save you many headaches and 
heartaches later. They know the pitfalls and all the 
common errors and can speed you on your way in 
planning the home you really want. 


Don’t guess on costs. Get current rates from your architect 
or builder to be sure you are staying within your budget. 


pleasant sense of spaciousness which is lacking in a 
home that is all cut up into little rooms. 

This sense of space and freedom is especially im- 
portant in a small house. It can be gained by proper 
disposition of the elements of the room such as 
doors, windows, furniture, and fireplace. Large 
windows, properly disposed, increase apparent size. 
Fewer doors, and doors properly grouped, increase 
both apparent size and usable space. Large mirrors 
will do wonders also in adding light and openness 


to the effect. 


* The interior of your house will not be 
ready even though all your furnishings 
are provided—until your mechanical 
equipment is installed. And it’s therefore 
your further assignment to choose your 
equipment wisely. Upon your choice will 
depend the efficiency of your kitchen, the 
value of your laundry, the leisure, com- 


fort and good health to be enjoyed. 


We recommend that you plan a “New 
Freedom” Gas Home—then one fuel 
will serve for refrigeration, for cooking, 
for heating the water—and for house- 
heating. Four major services—one bill 
(which you don’t pay until after service is 
rendered). No nuisance of delivery or 
storage—no furnace-tending and a mini- 
mum of service charges—Publishers’ Note 
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Woe is an important consideration for 
both the pleasure and pride you will take in your 
house are partly dependent on its appearance. Style 
itself is dependent on the disposition of the masses 
of the house and the proportions of its various parts 
and features to one another, and on both functional 
and decorative details. It is more important that 
the proportions, colors, textures, and materials be 
pleasing, than that the house be detailed in any par- 
ticular named period style. It takes a skilled and 
experienced designer to produce a distinguished 
house that has real style. Mere use of copies of pe- 
riod moldings, windows, cornices, or other details 
does not produce the desired effect. It is the careful 
proportioning and relating of one part to another 
that gives unity and harmony to the design. 

It is only in recent years that home builders have 
faced the problem of what style to select. Everyone 
formerly built in the current style of the period in 
which they lived. Now we are faced with the prob- 
lem of choosing a particular style for our homes. 


The particular style, or period, is usually chosen 
for one of the following reasons: 

A—Because you just like it, it seems homey. It is 
what you want because of familiarity and past 
associations. 

B—Because at the moment, it is the preferred style 
of the set you travel with, and you don’t want to 
be different. 5 

C—Because you do want to be different. 

D—Because someone you admire and emulate has a 
house in that style. 

E—Because it will take its place best with its neigh- 
bors, in harmony with surroundings. 

F—Because property or community restrictions dic- 
tate, at least in general, the style you can build. 

G—Because the lending or mortgage insurance 
agency dictates the style it will finance. 

They are all good reasons and it may be that 
yours will be a combination of several. 

Within any one of the so-called period styles, 
there is room for great variety in size, plan, and de- 
tail, but the character and spirit of the design are 
well marked. ‘Today there are fewer purists who 
demand exact copies of historic houses. 


New En gland Colonial 


This is the familiar New England Farmhouse type dating from the ixth 
century. Ceiling heights were usually low and the plan four square. Usually it 
had a large central chimney serving several fireplaces. Windows were small and 
maniy-paned. It was simple except for an inviting treatment of the doorway. 


G corg1an 


This style was so named because its design was derived from English prece- 
dents under the reigning Georges. The American adaptations were noted 
for refinement of detail of cornices, moldings, doorways, and interior trim. 
The prosperous colonies in the late 18th century could afford more elaborate 
architecture. Iwo or four chimneys replaced the frugal central chimney of 
the earlier period. 


Regency 


This type derived from the style current in England when the Prince of 
Wales was regent for George III, 1811-1820. It is noted for refinement of 
detail, greater restraint, slender proportions and delicacy in design. ‘The 
parapet was frequently used above the cornice instead of the straight hip 
or gable root of the earlier periods. 


Cape Cod 


This well known American type is a simple one-story Colonial with either a 
gable or gambrel roof, fitting snugly to the ground, with a large expanse of 
shingled roof. 


Williamsburg Colonial 


This style is characterized by interesting brick work, often with elaborate 
chimneys. ihe roof was usually steeply pitched, and dormers were narrow 
and steep gabled, Note the flush boarding of the dormer windows running 
parallel to the roof slope. 


M outerey 


By contrast, the Monterey has a gently sloping roof, for it hails from the 
southwest, where snow is not a problem. The board and batten interior 
treatment and overhanging second floor balcony is typical. It frequently 
shows Spanish influence in thick masonry and stucco walls for the first story 
and in the chimney design, 


Cotswold 


This is one of the styles usually characterized as English. It is adapted from 
the Cotswold district in the west of England. Stone was the natural building 
material, and many of the details are Gothic or Tudor. It is picturesque and 
often rambling in plan. 


English Half Timber 


In this we have an adaptation of medieval English architecture in which the 
main supporting timbers were exposed and filled in with brick, or sometimes 
stuccoed. Unless yery cleverly handled in both proportions and detail, be- 
comes incongruous rather than charming. Windows were usually casement 
with leaded glass, or thin wood mullions, 
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Your house would probably adapt one of the 
so-called period styles or be individually modern. 
The modifications of a style must be skillfully han- 
dled to be pleasing, and this means the design must 
be produced by a trained and capable professional 
designer. Ill-proportioned ugliness may easily result 
from attempts to combine details from various 


sources, even though all are derived from authentic 
period precedent. 

Period styles most popular today are illustrated 
on the preceding page, with some comments on their 
characteristics. Care should be taken in the selection 
of the style to see that it can be adapted to the plan 
you work out as being best for you. 


* Messrs. Stowell and Goble sug- 
gest that you consult authorities 
at an early stage of your planning. 
Many of the best authorities express 
their opinions and ideas in the 
leading consumer and trade publi- 
cations. These are a prolific source 
of interesting and helpful material 
for ‘““Your Peacetime Home”’ scrap- 
book. You will find keeping this 
scrap-book entertaining and educa- 
tional and its clippings will pro- 
vide a source of great help in plan- 
ning the kind of home you and your 
family will enjoy. One outstanding 
authority is Mrs. Mary Davis Gil- 
lies, Interior Decorating Editor of 
McCall’s Magazine, and an author- 
ity on kitchen planning. In the fol- 
lowing three chapters, Mrs. Gil- 
lies, in an interesting way, gives 
some of her ideas on furnishings 
for the living room and bedroom; 
also sound advice on the functions 
of these rooms. Her chapter on 
kitchen planning is packed with 
up-to-date practical advice on this 
important part of the house. 

—Publisher’s note. 


i} CREATE a real living room you 
must create a background which will encourage 


growth of all that is friendly and fine in you and 
your family. 

It’s high time we treated living rooms to the same 
techniques which have been used so successfully to 
modernize kitchens. Admittedly, it’s a harder job. 
Everyone knows the kitchen is a room where we do 
things. ‘That's its reason for being. But, how many 
people really know what a living room is for? 


Its very name implies a room overflowing with 
life and activity, but the sad truth is that the average 
living room is equipped for only two activities: just 
sitting, 
to sit and read with comfort would require more 


and sitting and listening to the radio. Even 


and better light than is usually available, as well as 
more easily reached reading material. Most living 
rooms don’t even encourage conversation. ‘The fur- 
niture isn’t arranged for it and the atmosphere is 


often too drab and uninteresting. 


james F. Eppenstein 
— Architect 


Here are living rooms Créated 
for living. Comfortable, restful, 
convenient and beautiful Your 
living can be anything you Wait 
it—gay and informal-—simple 
and dignified—or mexpensive 
but in good taste, 


Samuel Marx—Architect 


George Fred Keck—Architect 
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I. YOUR own living room you may want to sew, 
play games, dance, read, play a musical instrument, 
listen to the radio, study, entertain, display collec- 
tions, dine. Varied as this list may be you'll find 
that usually just four basic types of equipment are 
required: seats, tables, storage facilities, and light. 


Seats © Have enough chairs and sofas to seat the 
number of people who make frequent use of the 
room, and place them where they'll be most useful. 
For years, furniture has been grouped closely 
around the fireplace; but now our fine heating sys- 
tems, which make every part of a room comfortably 
warm, are easing this sharp focus. Of course, fire- 
places are still important to pleasant living, but 
other parts of the room also rate as conversation 
centers. 


Tables ¢ There are two basic table heights. “Lables 
used with straight chairs should be twenty-eight to 
thirty inches high; tables used with lounge chairs 
A few 
large tables are more convenient than five or six 
small tables. One large low one may serve the sit- 
ting area, and one high one may qualify for meals, 
writing and games. A folding game table is an 
added convenience. 


may be eighteen to twenty-four inches high. 


Storage ° Books need widely varied shelving, both 
shallow and deep, with spaces for portfolios and 
scrapbooks. You may also need space in the living 


room to store equipment for 

* Writing (typewriter, paper, envelopes, reference 
material, files, lap board) 

* Sewing (machine, clothes to be mended, mend- 
ing basket, work table) 

* Games (special tables, assorted boxes holding 
games) 

* Dining (china, glass, silver and linen) 

* Hobbies (varies with hobby) 

* Decorating (figurines, vases, pictures) 


Obviously, open shelves will not serve to store 
such miscellaneous collections. One wall devoted ta 


storage, spaced and shelved inside to suit your spe- 
cial requirements, is the modern answer to conven- 
ient living. 


Light ¢ Lamps should be distributed in well-bal- 
anced positions throughout the room, and_ they 
should provide the right amount of light; for sew- 
ing, considerably more light than for reading; for 
reading newspapers, two or three times as much 
light as for reading books; for conversation, low 
illumination is restful. Lamps should have large 
white-lined shades and reflector bowls. 

In addition to close light for close work, there 
should be enough general light from fixtures or re- 
flector bowls to smooth out the contrast between a 
bright pool of light and surrounding darkness. 


Personality Plus ¢ With the living room’s useful- 
ness planned for, you go one step further and add 
to its individual character by choosing colors, tex- 
tures, furnishings and accessories which reflect your 
family’s tastes and their ambitions. 

Infinite variety is possible. Should the room be 
gay and informal—or simple and dignified—or inex- 
pensive but sophisticated—or solid and conservative 
—or unusual and imaginative? 

If there is a clash between your personal likes and 
the effect which, for business or professional reasons, 
you feel you should strive for, make an honest 
choice and abide by it. In decorating a room, con- 
sistency really is a jewel. 

This vital approach to decorating offers double 
rewards. 
getting a richer understanding of yourself and your 
family—as you are and as you'd like to grow to be. 
And when the paper plans turn into an actual liv- 
ing room, you'll discover that it has that warm lived- 
in quality which is the best possible background for 


All through the planning stages you're 


happy living. 
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ences, Mary Jane took 
her warm ifortable bedroom 
pretty much for granted. But now she knows how 
lucky she is to have a room where, even in the win- 
ter, she can read without bundling up in a blanket, 
day-dream over her letter-writing, or sit for hours 
trying to make herself over in the image of her 
favorite movie actress. 

At night, Mary Jane turns sociable and invites the 
gang in to dance and play games in the living room 
—and that’s when Mother and Dad are glad they can 
escape to their bedroom, with its comfortable lounge 
chairs, good reading lamps and small radio. 

Granny, whose spirit is as strong as her body is 
frail, eats early breakfast, waters her thriving plants, 
dusts her collection of coral and shells, shows Mary 
Jane how to make tiny tucks on the sewing machine, 
entertains the minister—all without leaving the bed- 
room which is her cherished domain. 

Let the Bedroom Express Your Personality. In 
looks, as well as in performance, your bedroom can 
be more personal, more self-revealing, more indi- 
vidual than any other room in the house. It’s the 
ideal place for photographs and snap-shots, for dis- 
playing prized collections and trophies, for filling a 
bulletin board with constantly changing notations 
and clippings which may have significance for you 
only. 

But before you start on the background, locate 
the place where you want the bed or beds. The bed 
is still the most important thing in the room. To 
free more space for work or play, you may want to 
use couch beds, placed end to end, with or without 
a table between them; or at right angles in a corner, 
with or without a square table dividing them; or 
close together, as one bed, with a table on each side; 


Courtesy Holabird & Root, Architects 


or in Opposite corners of a room. For comfort’s sake, 
make sure the bed is the right width and length for 
the person who will sleep on it. 

Good Grooming Starts Here. If you're going to 
put your best foot—and your best face—forward, 
you'll need plenty of room to store your belongings. 
In a master bedroom, closet storage is as important 
as chest storage. ‘Iwo chests are desirable, but two 
closets are almost a necessity. 

If closets have not been provided, it is frequently 
possible to build them in. It may even be worth 
while to cut off one whole corner of a room in order 
to make additional closet space. Storage space may 
also be increased by building-in shallow hat or shoe 
cupboards on both sides of the head of the bed, thus 
forming an alcove for the bed. 

Good lighting also helps to promote poise and 
good grooming. Every bedroom should have a 
shaded ceiling fixture, to give general light for dress- 
ing and for locating lost articles. ‘There should also 
be close light at a mirror, for primping; at the head 
of the bed for convenience at night as well as for 
reading; by a desk or chair or wherever close work 
is done. 

The final and exciting step is to personalize the 
background. Rugs may be room-size or small; walls 
painted or papered; curtains and bedspreads ruffled 
or severely tailored. Your problem is to develop a 
color scheme which will bring day-long pleasure to 
your eyes. 


* No one who has experienced the discom- 
fort of a cold bedroom needs to be reminded 
that only the bedroom which is kept com- 
fortably warm a// day is fit for day-long use. 

Modern, automatic house-heating by a 
Janitrol gas-fired unit will enable you to take 
advantage of the plan for extending the use- 
fulness of bedrooms. 


Courtesy George Fred Keck 
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Pie a kitchen is like washing your face; the 
easiest way to do a good job is to do it yourself! 
But, it’s helpful to compare your plans with what 
others have done, and it’s essential to follow a few 
fundamental rules. ‘The rest is up to you—the work 
as well as the satisfaction. 

To plan wisely you may well be guided by the 
Four “A’s” of kitchen planning—Architecture, 
Appliances, Arrangement and Atmosphere. 

Architecture is the first “A,”’ because at the outset 


of your planning you must ask yourself: ““Where do 
I want my kitchen?” To save your energy, your time 
and your disposition, choose the location that best 
fits your special needs. 

House plans are being turned topsy-turvy by new 
developments in equipment and materials, and also 
by new consideration for individual living habits. 
At long last, the rule is that your comfort and con- 
veniences are of prime importance. With this sensi- 
ble rule in command, furnaces come up from the 


basement to hobnob with the refrigerator; laundries 
also do first-floor duty; and streamlined kitchens 


move right out front to give first welcome to admir- 
ing guests. 
Would you like to make the most of this new 


trend? A good architect will help you develop your 
ideas, about which rooms go where; but first, of 


course, you have to go into a huddle with yourself 
to find out what you and your family really want. 
For instance 
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1 if the southern exposure of your house faces the 
back of the property, you may want to place the 
house as near the street as the law allows so you can 
have your garden, terrace, living room and dining 
room at the rear where they'll get the maximum 
winter sunshine and summer shade. ‘This arrange- 
ment puts the kitchen handy to the busy front door. 


2 If there are close neighbors on one side and 
your family prefers privacy at mealtime, it’s very 
simple to put the kitchen on the side and the dining 
room in the rear. 


3 lf there is an alley or some way for tradespeople 
to get to the back door without invading a garden 
party or sun bath, you may decide that the best 
place for your kitchen is at the back of the house. 


4 If you are a sophisticate you may want to tuck 
your kitchen unobtrusively into a corner of the liy- 
ing room. A famous New England artist and a 
well-known Hollywood director have done this and 
the game of “Find-the-Kitchen” is a favorite sport 
with their guests. 


Determine Who's the Boss. Even if you're not yet 
ready to buy, build or remodel, this flexible think- 
ing about kitchen locations is valuable because it 
points up the modern interior designer’s belief that 
you must never let your house and its furnishings 
rule you. 

The relocation and integration of rooms has just 
begun. You'll get the most from all the fascinating 
changes we're about to see if you remember that the 
guiding idea behind them is to give you and your 
family exactly what you want from your home. 


youre kilthen 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON THIS PAGE FURNISHED 
THROUGH COURTESY OF CRANE COMPANY 


I. planning the ideal kitchen, you must 
consider the space available, the size of your 
family and what you expect to do in it. Per- 
haps you may want to use the kitchen for en- 
tertaining because it is easy to clean and saves 
wear and tear on the rest of the house. Or it may con- 
veniently serve as a sewing room or a place for the chil- 


dren to play ... an excellent place for ironing and light 
laundry too. Determine all the things you may want to 
do in your kitchen, and then you can plan one that will 
best suit your requirements and desires. 


BREAKFAST NOOK BREAKFAST BAR 


DO YOU WANT A WINDOW DO YOU WANT LOTS OF DO YOU WANT A PLACE TO 
ABOVE THE SINK? STORAGE SPACE? PLAN YOUR WORK? 
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e—Carl Koch, Architect, Plan Tech Associates 


oe PS : I, HAS the last word in appliances and it’s as fh. 
37 cient “as tomorrow... . but its as honey ay ays nd- 
. : Ee mother’s and as colorful as a bed of tulips. The di ix 
oank. tho. . room is only a step through the wide opening, and that 
warming, barbecue fireplace in the kitchen uses the sar 
flue as the living room fireplace. It’s a kitchen to build 
KITCHEN house around. That means that rooms must be more * 
ible, and serve more purposes. Rooms planned for just 
or just that don’t earn their way. This kitchen which has 
dozen uses dramatizes this theme. 
By Mary Tyas Gillies ‘There’s a table low enough to mix on, good for screwing 
on the food chopper, and just right for after-supper checkers 
or chess. Can you imagine kitchen parties here with the 
Nad Boks men folks broiling a steak over the coals, while you and 
ee We Te ae ese eS the girls fix the salad? Can't you see the teen-agers here for 
De cuies their after-movies get-togethers? 


are what you cant 
lo without 
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HETHER you are making a cake or a kitchen, the 
ingredients used determine the success of the final 
product. Will meals be served in the kitchen? 


On an automobile trip through southern moun- 


tains I once saw an old woman taking a pan of bis- 
cuits out of a handsome white range with bottled 


eas for fuel—and that range stood in an open shed! 
Will washing, sewing or ironing be 


The close proximity of primitive shed and 
; done there? 


modern appliance was startling, but the old woman 
had the right idea. In planning a kitchen today— 
start with appliances. 

For my money, there are three “musts” for the 
modern kitchen. An automatic refrigerator. (Food 
that isn’t fresh isn’t food). An elegant two-drain 
sink with hot and cold running water. (It is so 
nice to be clean.) An efficient and beautiful range. 
(Of course, it’s fun to cook over a bonfire or a fire- 
place, but it is hard on the back.) 


Will children study or play in the 
kitchen? 


; Is there an infant who requires special 
Ikach one of these pieces of major equipment Is food formulas? 


the nerve center of one of the three chief kitchen 


activities. In order to receive the most good from 
the refrigerator, sink and range, each one must be 
Do you plan now or in the future to 
get a frozen food locker or any other 
appliance listed in the three charts? 


supported by work counters, storage space and small 
equipment. The charts on the following three pages 
make clear the requirements of these three centers. 

But There’s More to It. Any woman who really 
knows and understands kitchens realizes that a lot 


more goes on there than meets the eye of the casual 
observer. So with the major equipment all lined up, Do you want a desk, or planning cen- 


ready to install, it is the time to explore the personal ter in the kitchen? 


demands you expect to make on your kitchen! 


Page the Puzzle Experts. [hese lists may seem 
staggering, but if you tackle the job of building 
them into a kitchen plan exactly as you would a 
jigsaw puzzle, it is really amazing how many con- 
veniences can be introduced into the area of even 
a small nine by twelve kitchen. 

The important thing about kitchen planning is 
to think of everything you want to include, while 
you are still working on paper. Once the carpenters, 
painters and plumbers move in you become a 
troublesome, annoying, unreasonable female if you 
produce last minute ideas. 

If you haven't already started a kitchen scrapbook 
... begin now. 
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Mix the ingredients together in the right order. 


® Mona Madhouse and Emma Efficiency were talk- 
-ing over new purchases for their kitchens. “I’m hav- 


ing such fun getting meals these days,” chanted 
Emma. “I never dreamed it could be so easy. I 
wouldn't trade my new range for a—well for any- 
thing.” 

“Well, I can’t say that my new range and refrig- 
epee oe : ” : 
erator make much difference,’ moaned down-in-the- 


-mouth Mona. “JI still spend hours and hours slav- 


‘ing in the kitchen.” 


, 


“I honestly believe,” returned Emma Efficiency, 
“that you like to slave. If you wanted to save your- 
self, you would bring your beautiful new refrigera- 
tor out of that pantry where you always kept your 
old icebox and put it beside your work counter. 
Then you could move the range to the right of the 
sink. ‘Poday it is smart to ‘Use your head and save 
your heels’.” 

In those few words Emma Efficiency told the 
whole story of kitchen planning. It helps to have 
fine appliances, but for maximum convenience, the 
three centers must be placed in logical order 1-2-3, 
Refrigerator—Sink—Range with linking storage and 
counters. 


Alphabetical Arrangements. Probably the most 
convenient kitchen is the U shaped plan (Diagram 
1) which supplies continuous storage and counters 
around three sides of the room. ‘The fourth wall 


may be used for a dining-planning center. 


When a generous dining area is a “must”, the 
L shaped plan (Diagram g) develops well. This ar- 
rangement of centers leaves two walls free for door, 
window openings and dining tables. Notice, how- 
ever, that the major appliances follow around the 
room in the same order as they did in the U plan. 


For a long narrow kitchen, the two-wall or 
parallel kitchen (Diagram 3) arrangement is used 
in which the two long walls accommodate all appli- 
ances, counters and cabinets. 


When studying these plans, consider them the 
ideal. Of course, many variations are possible. Per- 
haps a door separates the refrigerator-preparation 
center from the sink and another door separates the 
sink from the range. If only short distances inter- 
vene and if the correct order of placing major ap- 
pliances is preserved, the kitchen will be relatively 
convenient. 


Snack Bar Service. Also, in the category of 


SINUS! @Iseoecdinelta, ol slack Dale berated istaat 
this point. In your dreams you may see yourself al- 
ways serving meals elegantly on fine lace with can- 
dles; but my personal coast-to-coast kitchen poll has 
proven to me that many meals are eaten in kitchens. 
Without fail, include some eating arrangement in 


on 


al 


your kitchen even if the table drops out of the wall 
like an ironing board, or pulls from under a counter 
top like a bread board. 

And while you are planning extras don’t over- 
look a good-sized closet for vacuum cleaners, 
brushes, mops and scrub buckets. No small two by 
four space will do. Since pantries went out of ex- 
istence, both builders and architects have been in- 
clined to skimp on this most necessary storage room. 

If there is a utility room, the cleaning supply 
closet may be included there. Other places to con- 
sider putting a utility closet are on the back porch, 
in a back hall or in the kitchen itself. 

Tips on Cabinets. When sclecting kitchen cab- 
inets you have a double-barreled two-way choice. 
Your decision will be influenced by your personal 
taste, the size of your budget as well as by climatic 
factors. 

‘The first decision to make is a choice of metal or 
wood cabinets. In a hot humid climate or where 
vermin are a problem, metal cabinets have decided 
advantages. 

In the field of metal cabinets there are two 
choices. ‘The finest quality metal cabinets offer 
every known convenience and tests indicate that 
they will hold up very well. Of course, such cost 
more, but may prove to be well worth the extra 
cost. 

Less expensive metal cabinets are satisfactory, but 
have few advantages over wooden cabinets—and they 
may prove difficult to refinish. 


Wooden cabinets also offer alternatives. Choice 
one would be fine commercial wooden cabinets. 


These cabinets will offer all of the variations and 
conveniences available in metal cabinets. Wooden 
cabinets look well. ‘The finish will not hold up 
quite as well as the baked enamel metal cabinets, 
but refinishing them is less of a problem. 

Choice two, in the wooden cabinet field, falls to 
the local carpenter who can do a superior job for a 
modest cost 1f you know exactly what you want. 
But a word of warning: Don’t expect the carpenter 
to bea kitchen planning expert. He will have ideas 
and can tell you whether or not certain things can 
be done; but, you should supply him with direc- 
tions and dimensions and see that he follows your 
plan. 

Desirable cabinet accessories are: Vegetable 
drawers, condiment racks, adjustable shelves, cutlery 
trays, serving tray racks, lights built in under wall 
cabinets, drawer containers for flour and sugar. 


jets, 


® Color alone will make a kitchen, but it’s better 
to have a Theme, too. 

Say, you want a yellow and green kitchen. Right 
off, that suggests a sunflower kitchen. Before you 
know it, there is green marbleized linoleum on the 
ihe 
walls are splashed with sunflower yellow paint and 


floor with a sunflower insert in the center. 


the dinette corner acquires green leatherette up- 
holstery. ‘The curtains have a green and yellow 
stripe and the pottery dishes have a sunflower motif. 
‘That was easy, wasn’t it? When you have both a 
color scheme and a theme, your decorating ques- 
tions really answer themselves. 

Perhaps you like red—then apples, radishes, roses, 
tomatoes, geraniuims, cherries or strawberries would 
supply handsome themes. Green or black offers ex- 
cellent contrast. ‘There’s your kitchen, then, with a 
color scheme all set. There is a black marbleized 
linoleum floor with a red display line. Note that 
the linoleum is marbleized; patterned floors may not 
be quite as handsome as plain ones, but kitchen 
floors should be practical. ‘Vhe three work walls are 
painted white and the doors and upholstery are 
strawberry red. The fourth or dinette wall is cov- 
ered in a white wallpaper scattered with huge red 
The window valance is a whole row 
Pot 
lifters are strawberries too, and the strawberry-dec- 


strawberries. 
of strawberries, quilted over green curtains. 


orated pottery breakfast set finishes off the theme. 
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Blue may be your color; and it’s grand for kit- 
chens. Lake the theme, for instance, from an old 
blue painted Swedish clock. Paint the walls soft 
grey blue. On the floor use brick-red linoleum, the 


color of the clock lining. Hang blue and red plaid 
curtains at the window; and finally, if you are handy 
with a paint brush, decorate the white or yellow 
furniture with gay Swedish motifs. It is just that 
easy to add personality to a kitchen. 

Colors and themes are interesting to work out, but 
kitchens must be good performers too. Reduce care 
and upkeep to a minimum by subjecting everything 
in your kitchen to a performance check-oll. 
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| BRIGHT orderly background, a modern, 
automatic washer in action—and who even remem- 
bers Blue Monday? Dinginess and drudgery have 
been banished from washday. From the first step 
to the last, the emphasis is on speed and conven- 
Tone. 

The first step—and an important one—is to find 
the best place for your equipment. ‘The trend is 
away from basement laundries. It is more conven- 
ient and more economical to have your laundry on 
the first floor; and there are several ways this can be 
accomplished.* 

Utility Room. New developments in heating and 
laundry equipment have created the first floor util- 
ity room which opens from the kitchen. It should 
have an outside entrance, easy-to-clean walls and 
floor, good ventilation, abundant soft light, and 
space for: 

1. An automatic washer 

2. One deep sink, for hand washing and flower ar- 
rangements 

Abundant and never failing hot water supply 

Ironing equipment 

Drying equipment 

Soiled clothes container (ventilated) 

Work table 

Storage cupboard 

Furnace (may be in separate compartment) 

Kitchen Laundry. When space doesn’t permit a 

separate first-floor room, the laundry can be in- 


Me Oe enna 


cluded in the kitchen. It isn’t enough, however, to, 


bring a washer and ironer into the kitchen. There 
should be a definite laundry center, planned so that 
washing will not interfere with normal kitchen ac- 
tivities. For psychological as well as sanitary rea- 
sons, soiled clothes and food preparation should 
be kept separate. 


Locate the kitchen laundry—center near the back 
door. Place it against a separate wall, in an alcove 
or in a space cut off from the rest of the kitchen by 
a half-wall partition or by a snack bar or counter. 

Storage space, in either lower or upper cabinets, 
should be included in the laundry—center for soaps, 
powders and stain-removal equipment. There 
should also be a large enamel pan for starching, 
pyrex bowls for stain removing, and a set of measur- 
ing cups, spoons and strainers. To avoid a mix-up 
with kitchen pots and pans, it’s a good idea to have 
a special color for laundry utensils. 

With an automatic washer, laundry trays are not 
essential. However, a deep sink (slop sink) is a 
help for pumping water from the washer and for 
hand washing. It will also prove useful for arrang- 
ing flowers, wringing out mops and other activities. 

Minimum Laundry. If a house plan is analyzed 
with imagination, space for a laundry can always be 
found or made out of next to nothing. Minimum 
laundries can be contrived on porches, in sheds, 
attics and basements. 
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If one of these miscellaneous locations is your 


don’t suffer in silence or develop a 


Do something constructive. Cheap 


laundry lot, 
martyr complex. 
paint will make the walls fresh and gay, an inex- 
pensive felt-base rug will brighten the floor—and 
don't overlook a shaded 100-watt lighting fixture. 
Dim light makes you feel sorry for yourself; and 
hard on your eyes and nerves. 

Without much trouble, you can install shelves 
for soaps and supplies. A secondhand table—presto! 
—becomes a sorting and stain-removal table. 

Assembling and refurnishing your minimum laun- 
dry may be a week’s work, but it will ease and 
brighten washday for years—or until your “Dream 


Laundry” materializes. 


Kerf course, it is axiomatic that the modern 
kitchen and laundry must have all the hot 
water required—at any time needed. Only the 
automatic gas water heater conveniently and 
economically provides such service—there 
are none of the inconveniences inherent in 
other types of hot water heating, and you get 


all the clean, hot water needed, at any time 


you call for it. Publishers’ Note 
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Courtesy ‘Practical Builder” 


This plan, with variations, can be adapted to many 
existing basement spaces. Stress 1s placed on storage 
cabinets for supplies. “In-line” arrangement of laundry 
equipment creates step-saving efficiency as shown by 


green arrows. 
Plans by Morgan Yost, Architect 
for Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 
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Ve let your house and its furnishings ported in a nationwide consumer preference poll. 
rule you,” Mrs. Gillies advises—and this advice is, This modern marvel, designed to use gas, will be 
of course, in line with the modern concept of a streamlined, durably built and available in a smart 
home—a place for comfortable, pleasant, civilized 194X design. Its high-speed economy burners will 
living without the inconvenience and work of the cook more food more quickly and more econom- 
old-fashioned home, and the new automatic gas ically. 
refrigerators and CP [Certified Performance] gas “Top cooking” arrangements will include speed- 
ranges were built to conform to this concept of simmer burners. ‘They will light automatically, of 
home living. course. A signal bell will let you know when cook- 

The most important kitchen unit is the range. ing is completed. 


When you install your new CP range you will be 
taking a big step toward kitchen freedom—and to- 


ward better, more economical meals. ae Phx ae ceseon: 
The new CP range will be incomparably s a be ee 
‘ 3 Bal aiiog 2 


to the old-fashioned type—which, after | 
of faithful service has surely earned hon 
tirement. As one range manufacturer puts 
is as much difference between the new 
and the old-fashioned gas range as betwee 
automobiles and their modern successors. 

So, let’s preview this new CP range— 


been built to the specifications of those” tho | 


what they want—the American housewives 
) ve 
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Efficient Oven Regulator 


Speed—Simmer Burners * Automatic 
Pilot * Thrift Cooker * Automatic 
Timer and Signal Bell »* Warmer 
Oven * Smokeless Broiler * Ample 
Work Space « Perfect Insulation 


THE HIGHLY favored working space on either side 
of the top burners will be retained in many of the 
new models. This is for your greater convenience 
in preparing meals. 

‘The new CP range will have a well-insulated oven 
to retain the heat and to save fuel cost; and an oven 
heat regulator to insure perfect results. You will 
need simply to dial to right temperature; set the 
automatic timer to the proper cooking time for a 
roast or a cake, or a pan of biscuits. When the food 
is cooked the timer will ring, and you will serve a 
perfect dish. In the meantime, you will have been 
freed from your kitchen to do a dozen household 
chores. ‘The new CP gas range will also have a 
warming oven and an improved “smokeless broiler” 
built high in the range for easier access. 

It has been reliably estimated that savings ef- 
fected by the new range will quickly pay its cost in 
food and fuel economy. And all the time you are 
earning back the cost of the range, you will be get- 
ting superior cooking results, providing better and 
more nutritious meals for your family at a saving 
of valuable household time. What more could you 
ask of any range? 


‘THE New and improved gas refrigerator is a symbol 
of the magic of gas. Tomorrow’s gas refrigerator 
will utilize an improved refrigerating unit using a 
tiny gas flame as its sole motivating force, housed 
in a good-looking, well-designed, durably con- 
structed cabinet, with plenty of shelf space, and 
equipped with thermostatic temperature control. 


Capacity of the cabinet and arrangement and 
roominess of the shelves will enable you to buy 
provisions in quantity and keep them fresh and 
wholesome for a long period at a temperature best 
suited to retention of essential food values. ‘That 
means better, more nutritious meals. 

And you can be sure that the new gas refrigerator, 
with that tiny gas flame its only motivating force, 
will be noiseless in operation, economical to use, 
and that you will have no worry as to its efficient 
operation. 


Gas Operated 
(Economical) 


Improved 
Refrigerating Unit 


Modern Design 


Durable Construction 
Ample Shelf Space 


Thermostatic 
Temperature Control 


No Moving Parts 
(Noiseless) 
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No OTHER home convenience offers so much for so 
little investment and maintenance cost as fully euto- 
matic gas water heater service. The new automatic 
storage types are beautifully designed with rust re- 
sisting metal or glass lined tanks, thoroughly in- 
sulated for economical hot water storage, with the 
water temperature maintained by simple thermo- 
static control. These units are truly the gift of 
science to a fuller realization of cleanliness, con- 
venience, comfort and efficient operation of to- 
morrow’s home. ‘Their first cost is reasonable and 
for only a few cents a day they provide a never fail- 
ing supply of hot water for bathing, shaving, dish- 
washing, home laundering, cleaning, window wash- 
ing and a multitude of household tasks where hot 
or warm water is needed. 


RUNNING WATER was perhaps the greatest boon to 
the housewife, for it eliminated endless trips to the 
pump and the back-breaking water carrying so 
common a few generations ago. But, our need for 
hot water is many times that of cold, so, to really 
enjoy the benefits of running water we must add 
the convenience of automatic hot water service. And 
be sure the service is ample—don’t skimp on the 
size of the storage unit for there is nothing more 
exasperating than a half cold and half warm bath, 
or sitting around waiting for water to heat by an 
antiquated, unsatisfactory means when you want 
to bathe or do the numerous other things for which 
hot water is needed. The old adage “that you want 
what you want when you want it” was never more 
apt than our need for hot water when it’s wanted. 

‘There are numerous ways, other than by automat- 
ic storage systems, by which hot water may be ob- 
tained, but these methods merely save a few dol- 
lars on the initial cost and provide inadequate, in- 
complete and cosily hot water service. 

It is worthwhile remembering that heating water 
during winter by means of furnace coils also costs 
money. In fact, it has been proved by scientific 


Automatic 
Thoroughly 
insulated 


Rust Resisting 
Metal or Glass 


Lined Tanks 
Thermostat 
Temperature 
Control 
ey, ‘ee Economical 
: Operation 


has 
PF Waren HEATER 


tests that for every five shovels full of coal used for 
house-heating, one shovel is used for heating water. 
And for every five gallons of oil used for house-heat- 
ing—one gallon is used to heat water. So, with 
either method you are still paying as much for fuel 
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as you would for automatic service—but not getting 
the superior service. So, it is wise to provide 
modern, automatic hot water service the year ‘round 


so that you will always havea supply of the essential 


RR EE Se, 
\TER REQUIREMENTS a 


4 AY. Temp. Cold Water 53°F. 
Adults—1 Child 


* 


Gal. 1 | Total 


Person Used 
] Si 
Vy 1’ 
4 Wea 
eye) A | 
1 2 
Y 1 
Toilet 3 1 3 
P. Dishes 3 VY, 1” 
P.M, Sh Ot De OO ie iete eae hee ce 
10 P.M. Bath ] 10 10 
Total Gal. 140° witer used 24 hours ..........-5- | 38 


APPROXIMATE AVERAGE CONSUMPTION 
140°F. HOT WATER 


Tub Bath (adult).....10 Gal. | Dishwash 
Showerbath (overhead) (per person per meal) 

Rate sha stoner ates sryianic: keh erel f Wits Waleier siete) severe le /2) Colle 
Showerbath (Needle)24 Gal. Toilet (per person)... 1 Gal. 
Baby Bathterse a. cir: 3 Gal. Laundry (per person). 4 Gal. 


NOTE: 45 Gal. 160° water is equal to 60 Gal. 140° water 
45 Gal. 180° water is equal to 80 Gal. 140° water 


Increased tank temperatures are not recommended for use excepting on 
laundry day or for week-end guests. 


commodity on hand when you need it. Surely, if 
an abundance of hot water is an essential require- 
ment in cleanliness, convenience and comfort for 
the kitchen, it is an equally essential requirement in 
servicing bathroom and laundry. By all means, keep 
the automatic gas water heater on your “must spec- 
ify list.” It’s an essential to modern living. 


And finally, these three steps to kitchen freedom 
mean that the whole family will have more comfort, 
more freedom for leisure—more time, indeed, to en- 
joy the hours at home. With these three modern gas 
appliances you will be better able to follow the 
advice of streamlining your kitchen—and, if you 
like, to move your kitchen “right out front.” 

Start your kitchen planning by deciding now on 
the installation of modern gas appliances. 
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ee in a book like this you might ex- 
pect us to list an array of wonderful new materials 
and equipment items coming from the magic war- 
time technology into the peacetime postwar home. 
It would be possible to write almost endlessly about 
electronics, plastics, light metals, prefabrication, and 
their ultimate possibilities. But most of it would 
necessarily be little but speculation, and it would 
smack strongly of fantasy. 

Our hesitancy in making glamorous predictions 
is in no wise “selling America short’; it is simply 
recognition of the fact that it takes time to fully 
adapt new technological developments to common 
everyday use. Of course, it is true that advancing 
technical progress will vastly improve residential 
construction and equipment. It has been doing just 
that for a long time. And the process will continue, 
likely at an accelerated pace, but it not only takes 
time to adapt new ideas, but costs must be brought 
into focus with our ability to spend. 


Tals a, 


Wipment 


In war, with necessity as its mother, invention 
pushes onward rapidly. Money is no object. Once 
it has proved its worth, a new development is 
quickly accepted, rushed through its stages of re- 
finement, hurried into mass production. ‘There is 
one buyer, the government, and that buyer short- 
circuits normal processes of technical research, 
product development, promotion, sales, mass mar- 
kets. ‘Things simply cannot work that fast in peace- 
time business economy. 

Well Known Improvements. Proof of this—and it 
is a most significant fact about materials and equip- 
ment—lies in the fact that there are already thou- 
sands of improvements which are well known and 
well developed, but which are not yet found in the 
majority of houses. How many of your friends, for 


example, have automatic heat and automatic hot 
water service? “These conveniences have been avail- 
able for a long time and, of course, no home can 
remain modern without them. Costs, habits and 
lack of appreciation are, of course, the explanation. 

The family planning its own home should not be 
misled by statements seeming to suggest that some 
magic of technology will put all the new and 
glorious gadgets and available improvements into 
the low cost house. A livable, low cost house is a 
real objective of the building industry, an  ob- 
jective already largely realized, but it will be a 
low cost house, not a $25,000 one. Every item in 
it, whether it costs $25 or $500, will compete with 
every other item for inclusion in the specifications. 

In other words, you can plan your own postwar 
house, secure in the knowledge that you need not 
wait for a technical millennium to make your home 
practical, livable and fully modern. 

Indeed, every family planning a house will want 
to keep up-to-date on the newer things offered for 
its comfort and convenience. ‘The manufacturers 
of building products and equipment have done a 
substantial share of the research leading toward 
better homes, and they can be expected to maintain 
a steady flow of improvements. If there is any lag 
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it is more likely to be found, as suggested above, 
in the absorption of improvements by the market. 

So, the home planner already has an overwhelm- 
ing list to choose from. How he makes his selection, 
with the help of his architect and builder, is the 
really important problem for him. 

What About Prefabrication? The progress of pre- 
fabrication as a building method has gone steadily 
forward, accelerated by the war housing needs. ‘The 
one who plans his own home may well find an in- 
creasing array of prefabricated units to further 
simplify construction and to lower costs—bathroom 
assemblies, kitchen units, wall panels, and so on. It 
is simply too early to know with any assurance just 
what units will be available, and their application 
to the individually designed home. 

The completely prefabricated house will certainly 
have—already has—important backing in the post- 
war market. It may be expected to have its greatest 
success in the low-price market, without any exten- 
sive array of built-in equipment, but will include 
practical, livable improvements. 

What about the new materials aside from prefab- 
rication? Obviously we can expect the great new 
aluminum production plants to investigate the 
building markets, also producers of magnesium al- 


IMPROVEMENTS AT 


MODEST 


If your budget calls for a livable low cost home you have an over- 


whelming list of well known, well developed improvements not yet 
found in the majority of houses. Here are some that will make 
household drudgery disappear like “magic’’, others that will make 


“being home the best that life can offer.” 


ATTACHED 
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CONVENIENT 
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AUTOMATIC, 
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HEATING 
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<NORMAL DEPRECIATION 
A RESULT OF SOUND BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, 
GOOD MATERIALS AT A REASONABLE COST 


The wisest investment you can make in your house is “quality” construction materials 
and equipment. Skimping on quality or lightening construction to save org . 


+ 


times the saving in 


loys, plastics and many others. ‘The present answer 
can be only very sketchy. Certainly the new mate- 
rials will find many uses for parts of the house— 
windows, hardware, plumbing and mechanical 
equipment. Beyond the obvious ones, however, 
more exciting applications must await a consider- 
able process of application engineering, involving 
the now unknown factor of costs. 

Good Construction Is An Economy. Insulation 
and storm windows may seem expensive when you 
add their costs to an already wobbly budget, but 
if you do a bit of arithmetic on fuel savings and 
summer and winter comfort, it begins to appear 
that you cannot afford to be without them. Or 
there might be a temptation to lighten construction 
to save first cost. It is not easy to figure the bills that 
would result, but they would come—bills for redec- 
orating after plaster cracks have appeared, for jack- 
ing up a sagging center wall, or for correcting leak- 
age damage. A good heating system might cost 
twice as much as a poor one, and still be more eco- 
nomical. 

There are a great many items of construction and 
equipment in which the same reasoning will be 
found to be sound. ‘The cheap house in terms of 
total cost might easily turn out to be too expensive 
to operate; whereas a little more money invested 
in the same design would actually be far more 
economical and prove the more sound investment. 
‘There are, of course, some in which the accounting 
process gives the opposite result—the expensive 
items which do not add to your comfort, conven: 
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SHORT-CUTS IN BUILDING AND MATERIALS 
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ience or the life.of the property which may be costly 


to maintain. Each item needs its own analysis, and 
this is where a good architect or building contractor 
can be very helpful to you in the making of a wise 
decision. 

Save Labor—Save Expense. The same reasoning 
may be extended beyond the strictly operating and 
maintenance costs. It applies in many matters of 
convenience or labor-saving. In many cases, labor- 
saving devices might prove an economy instead 
of a luxury. Naturally, it is difficult to work out 
tangible figures on meals in restaurants, or thea- 
ter tickets, to appease an over-worked wife. And, 
there might be some wishful thinking in any such 
efforts to justify certain items of equipment. ‘There 
is, nevertheless, a sound basis for giving serious con- 
sideration to the over-all picture of family life and 
expenditures when planning the house for your 
particular needs. The total of the contractors’ es- 
timates is not the final measure of your living costs. 

What about lighting? Ihere are many advances 
in new types of lamps and fixtures. In general, light- 
ing in homes has not seen as many advances as in 
commercial applications. ‘That is because lighting 
in the home is more a matter of likes and dislikes 
than of specific needs, as in the case of factory as- 
sembly lines or laboratory processes. Nevertheless, 
there are already many lighting ideas that could 
logically be utilized to improve home lighting in 
the practical sense and to achieve new effects in the 
artistic sense. In general, however, the trend _ is 
rather away from the spectacular lighting, away 


from unnecessary sidewall and ceiling fixtures—to- 
ward better, more efacient arrangement and _pleas- 
ing effects. 

What about Heating and Air Conditioning? Heat- 
ing systems have been improving steadily for a long 
time, and advances have made a solid contribution 
to better living, not forgetting the rapid extension 
of the convenience of automatic gas heat and the 
comtort of filtered and humidified winter air, or the 
development of radiant heating. Complete year 
around air conditioning has been one of the famil- 
iar items whose general application has been held 
back by costs. It costs more than winter air condi- 


tioning 


g, and it is not likely to be included in the 


majority of low and medium priced homes except 
along the gulf states, yet many homes will have 
some method of summer cooling. Eventually, more 
and more houses will probably include year around 
conditioning, for houses are increasingly built for 
comfort and convenience rather than for size and 
showiness. (See p. 78.) 

Attic Fan. In many sections of the country the 
home can be kept more comfortable in the summer 
by means of an attic ventilating fan. A large capac- 
ity fan is located in the attic and discharges the hot 
air through a grille to outdoors. A neat grilled 
opening is left between the attic space and the 
rooms below. 


Courtesy Buffalo Forge Company 


Note how the cool night air is drawn 

through the first and second floor 

rooms forcing out the accumulated 
heat through the attic window. 


In the evening when the night air is cooler the 
fan is turned on, windows are opened and the fan 
dispels the warm air from the house and pulls in the 
cool night air, thus providing a nice breeze. By 
morning the house temperature has been lowered 
to a comfortable level and the windows should be 
closed to keep out the hot daytime air. 

Equipment designed especially for this service is 
available, the cost is not high, and it can be in- 
stalled when the house is built or added later. 
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Your planning should include provision for add- 
ing more of the finer things as soon as your income 
permits. For example, plan for more wiring, for 
more electrical servants. Plan space for automatic 
heaters, freezing cabinets, laundry machinery, and 
so on. ‘That is, of course, plan ahead for them. In- 
clude what you need and want and can afford right 
now, but make at least a space allowance for in- 
clusion of others in the future. No magic will make 
them cheap in one glorious postwar Utopia, but the 
American way of life has always steadily brought 
more and more of them within budgetary range, 
and nothing has stopped it yet. 


Keeping Comfortable. Your house will not be a 
home unless it is comfortably warm on cold and 
chilly days, and in many sections of the country 
there are at least 240 days out of each year when 
heat is required. All your planning will be directed 
toward the primary objective of providing comfort. 
Whether or not you reach that objective depends 
largely on the effectiveness of the heating system. 


Just stop and think of the homes you have seen 
that were beautifully landscaped. Inside were all 
the new and modern household applances. ‘The 
kitchen was bright and exciting and well planned, 
while the furniture had been tastefully selected for 
cheerful appearance and comfortable relaxation. 
Upstairs the tiled bathroom was a masterpiece, but 
required a portable heater to keep it warm. The 
proud owner couldn’t comfortably relax in_ his 
favorite chair to enjoy winter’s scenic beauty, nor 
enjoy his evening meal, nor relax after a busy day 
because the temperature in his home rivaled that of 
the deep freeze unit in the basement. Yes, this owner 
had stinted on his heating system, and no matter 
how well appointed his home was inside or out, the 
prime requisite for good comfortable living was 
missing. 


A wise decision means you can look forward to 
years of carefree comfort. In arriving at your de- 
cision, you must remember, first of all, that the 
heating plant must have adequate capacity, be 
properly installed and by all means, fully automatic. 
When you build or remodel save, if necessary, on 
those features of the house that can be added later. 
If construction costs are exceeding the estimates, 
don’t try to save on built-in equipment. Don’t 
skimp on comfort. You cannot get more from your 
heating plant than it has the capacity to give—any 
more than you can get a quart out of a pint bottle. 


How Much Should Be Allowed for Heating. In 
setting up the construction budget for your new 
house, 6% to 914% of the total building cost should 
be set aside for heating, the cost of the heating sys- 
tem depending upon the size and shape of the house 
and the kind of system selected. The advantages of 
various systems are discussed briefly on the follow- 
ing pages. While there are differences in method 
of operation and the type of heating service ren- 
dered, this one important fact applies to all—the 
initial difference in price between a good heating 
system and one not up to the mark is very little 
when spread over a period of years. ‘To explain 
what we mean let’s take the case of Mr. X who is 
building a $6000.00 house and take the maximum 
percentage as a heating allowance: 


lowance for heating plant 


f construction cost....... 570.00 


* Conclusion: For less than $1.00 per month, 
Mr. X can havea good heating system, a heat- 
ing plant of highest quality, a distribution 
system of ample capacity to insure comfort 
in the coldest weather and automatic con- 
trols to relieve him of furnace tending. The 
increased efficiency and economy of such a 
system will pay for itself as compared with 
an undersized and necessarily overworked 
heating plant. 


eee as applied to the home, is real- 
ized or made possible by those conveniences which 
contribute to more enjoyable living. However, the 
contribution each convenience makes for more en- 
joyable living depends, for the most part, on the 
individual. “The housewife has her favorites, the 
husband his and the children theirs. But, on the 
top of the list of items in the home, essential to the 
entire family’s comfort, is the heating system 
which creates and maintains the indoor climate in 
which you spend the greater part of your time. 
Let’s call it your ideal indoor climate and let the 
temperature at which you enjoy your home be en- 
tirely up to you. In the past, for example, we have 
all heard a lot about healthful temperatures (lower 


than maintained in most homes), the benefits of a 


cold shower, or the invigorating results of morning 
exercise. Yet, a great many people think a cold 
shower pure nonsense and morning exercise an ex- 
clusive pastime for athletes. Likewise, some people 
like the temperature of their home 68° F., while 
others prefer the temperature to be 75° or 76° F. 

We are not suggesting or establishing what tem- 
perature your indoor climate should be, but point- 
ing out the best way to get the indoor climate you 
like best, regardless of the temperature you and 
your family prefer. 

To Obtain Ideal Indoor Climate. Let’s review the 
five conditions of indoor climate which affect your 
health and comfort. 

First, there is the temperature of the air. The 
heating system does not add heat to the individual, 
but reduces the rate at which the body loses heat by 
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radiation, convection and evaporation. Healthful 
comfort requires that heat shall escape from the 
body at the same rate that bodily heat is generated 
by the oxidation of food. Therefore, each person 
has a preferred comfort temperature, depending 
upon his physical condition, the clothing he wears, 
and the rate of oxidation of the food he eats. ‘The 
important thing is to select a heating system which 


can maintain the selected temperature uniformly. 

Next, is the moisture content of the air. Certainly 
it is desirable to add some moisture to the air in 
addition to that which is gained from cooking, laun- 
dry and the bath, but don’t make a fetish of it to 
the extent that cold surfaces such as windows, doors 


and outside walls sweat and ruin the woodwork and 
decorations. A relative humidity in the neighbor- 
hood of 25% is considered ample for the comfort 
and well-being of most people. 

In a house insulated with a bat or fill type in- 
sulation, adequate ventilation of the attic space 
should be provided. An effective vapor barrier 
should be incorporated in the walls to prevent satu- 
ration of the insulation from the humidity within 
the house. Discuss this with architect or 


builder. 


your 


Next, one of the conditions frequently cited for 
good indoor climate is a constant, gentle circulation 
of airy throughout the home to keep it fresh and 
avoid stagnation. Some types of heating systems 


cleanliness 


provide more circulation than others so that your 
own personal taste can be satisfied by your choice 
of heating system. 

Fourth, is the cleanliness of the air within the 
home. Modern tight construction prevents much 
of the dust infiltration into the house, but some is 
bound to track in especially if there are children or 
pets. Suspended dust particles in the air are irri- 
tating to the nasal passages and carry germs. Filter- 
ing of the air as it passes through the heat distribu- 
tion system removes a large portion of the dust and 
lint, producing a more healthful atmosphere and 
eliminating much cleaning and dusting. 

And finally, is the quality of the air. An insufh- 
cient oxygen content is neither healthful nor com- 
fortable and produces fatigue. Modern “sealed” 
home construction, insulated against weather, may 


not permit enough fresh air infiltration unless 
means are provided to make it available through 
your heating system. The contrary is true of many 


old uninsulated houses with loose windows and 
ill-fitting doors where excessive leakage is evidenced 
by uncomfortable drafts which produce chilly feel- 
ings. 


Each of these conditions has its effect on bodily 


comfort and through the years the inventive genius 
of the heating industry has been directed to the 
development of home heating systems and equip- 
ment which automatically control all five factors 
essential to ideal indoor climate. Therefore, you 
now can obtain the indoor climate you desire and 
maintain it indefinitely, once you have carefully 
considered and decided the following factors: 
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1 Decide upon the fuel that 


you will use. 


2 Decide upon the type heat- 
ing system to be employed. 


3 Decide upon the heating 
contractor who will install 
the heating system. 


q 
, 
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li. and oil are usually considered as the 
fuels which lend themselves best to automatic heat- 
ing, although the recently developed bin-feed stoker 
has eliminated the actual handling and shoveling 
of solid fuel. Each fuel permits automatic firing and 
regulation of the temperature in the living quarters 
as accurately as its inherent flexibility and character 
make possible. 

Most people agree that gas, because of its very 
nature, is the most desirable. It is piped into your 
house ready to burn. It requires no storage, no 
handling or mechanical treatment to make it burn. 
As it burns it leaves no residue of any kind, hence 
creates no additional cleaning problem either in the 
basement or in the living quarters. 

You do not have to remember to order gas nor 


be there when it is delivered. As frequently as re- 
quired by the temperature of the room, the thermo- 
stat on the wall orders it direct from the local gas 
plant or from the natural gas wells hundreds of 
miles away in just the right quantity to keep your 
house comfortable, regardless of weather conditions. 

Gas Heat Is Fully Automatic. Gas was once 
thought, in some sections of the country, to be a 
luxury fuel, highly desirable, but beyond the means 
of many. On the contrary, all things considered, 
gas heat is economical in its original cost of equip- 
ment, in equipment maintenance cost, and over- 
all operating cost. In the years prior to the war, 
hundreds of thousands of modest homes in all 
parts of the country, in manufactured and natural 
gas areas, installed fully automatic gas heat and 
today more than two million homes are gas heated. 


Various recent surveys of prospective home builders 
show that more of them prefer gas for heating than 
for any other single fuel, due to its many out- 
standing advantages. 


types of heat 


‘There are two general types of heating systems, 
each of which is discussed in the following pages. 
When you understand the general principles of each 
type of system, what it does and how it does it, 
and what its advantages and limitations are, then 
you can select the one which will produce the kind 


warm air 


Winter Air Conditioning—(Forced Circulation). In 
many communities forced warm air heating, better 
known as winter air conditioning, is being installed 
in the majority of new homes. ‘This system retains 
all the inherent advantages of gravity warm air 
heating and adds the benefits of clean, moistened, 
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If gas for heating is not available in your locality, 
then by all means consider bottled or liquefied gas 
or other automatic types. You will certainly want 
the benefits of some kind of automatic heat. 


ing systems 


of made-to-order indoor climate you want in your 
new or remodeled home. 

Types of systems are usually classified as warm 
air and radiator systems. Warm air systems are 
available in two types—gravity circulation systems 
and forced air winter air conditioning systems. 


systems 


dust and lint free forced air circulation. These ad- 
ditional advantages are obtained through the in- 
clusion within the heating unit of a blower which 


forces the warmed air to all parts of the home, re- 
gardless of pipe and wind resistance; air filters 
which clean the air before it can enter. the distribu- 
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tion system, and automatic humidifier which better 
regulates the supply of moisture. 

The heating unit itself is smaller and more com- 
pact than a gravity unit. The warm air and return 
air ducts are smaller and can be installed flat against 
the ceiling or within the joist spaces out of sight, 
making the basement space suitable for recreation 
use. [he warm air and return air grilles are 
smaller and more latitude is possible in their loca- 
tion for the convenience of furniture arrangement. 

Because of the positive forced circulation of air 
this system is excellently adapted to larger and 
rambling types of houses which require longer warm 
air ducts and cold air returns. 


The extreme compactness of the forced air heat- 


Gravity Circulation. [his sys- 
tem consists of a warm air fur- 
nace, warm air pipes to the 
various rooms, warm air reg- 
isters, return air grilles, return 
air pipes to the furnace, a small 
fresh air duct from outside to 
the furnace, and a humidifier. 

In a small, compact residence 
a well-designed and_ well-in- 
stalled gravity warm air system 
will give results hard to match. 
A constant pleasant flow of 
warm air heats all of the rooms 
and it is very responsive to 
heat demands. ‘The necessary 
quantity of fresh air can be 
admitted into the circulating 
system and the air is moistened 
by means of the humidifier or 
water pan. 

It operates upon the natural 
law that warm air rises and is 
replaced by cooler air. Of neces- 


ing unit as well as the forced air circulation also 
makes it ideal for utility room installation in a 
basementless type house, or when gas is used as 
fuel it can be placed in the kitchen or living quar- 
ters closet. 

A very desirable feature of this system is provided 
by the air filters through which all the air in the 
house is re-circulated many times a day to remove 
suspended dust and lint. This, together with the air 
moistener, fresh air intake and combined with the 
gently circulated warm air, provides the home with 
a fresh, clean, comfortable, invigorating indoor 


climate. In the summer the blower can be used 
to provide air circulation for improved room com- 
fort. 


sity, the gravity type furnace must be installed be- 
low the level of the rooms to be heated, and should 
be in a central location and length of ducts is 
limited. 


radiator 


Hot Water—Gravity and Forced Circulation. Hot 
water heating is considered by many to be the finest 
of the radiator systems for residential use, and the 
lowest in operating cost. Its many users testify to 
the quality and uniformity of the heating comfort 
it maintains throughout the house. It is quiet and 
simple in operation. 

Some people object to the space occupied by 
radiators and to their interference with furniture 
arrangements. However, this objection has been 
considerably overcome by the present practice of 
partially or entirely recessing the radiators or using 
convectors in the walls. 

There are two types, the gravity and forced cir- 
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Gravity warm air heating systems have the ad- 
vantages of simplicity, a minimum of mechanical 
devices, low initial cost and low overall operating 
cost. 


systems 


culation. In general the gravity system consists of 


a hot water boiler; a piping system to carry the 
heated water to the radiators or convectors located 
in each room; the radiators which transfer the 
heat from the water to the room by means of 
convection and radiation; and the return pipes 
which carry the cooled water back to the boiler. 
It has a wide application in residences of most any 
type except those of the large rambling variety 
which require excessively long supply and return 
systems, requiring forced hot water circulation. 
The forced flow hot water system retains the 
basic values of the gravity system and in addition 
possesses a number of advantages which are made 
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possible by the water circulating pump which is 
incorporated in the system. 

First, the forced circulation results in a faster 
response to heat requirements and more accurate 
temperature control. ‘The water in the boiler is kept 
at a constant temperature. As soon as the room 
thermostat calls for heat the pump starts and im- 
mediately circulates hot water throughout the sys- 
tem until the room thermostat is satisfied. 

‘This system takes fullest advantage of the new 
smaller radiators and convectors and makes possible 
the use of small tubing instead of large pipe for 
the circulating system. It is far superior to the 


other types 
heating 


In principle all radiator systems warm the home 
by the same means. All of them require a boiler, 
radiators, and a supply and return system between 
the boiler and radiators. 

In addition to the hot water systems there are 
one pipe steam, two pipe steam, vapor systems, etc. 
The steam system uses steam to carry the heat from 
the boiler to radiators. The piping and radiators 
are smaller than those used in a hot water system. 


The vapor system is a modification of the steam 
system. It is an air tight two pipe system—one pipe 
carrying the vapor to the radiators, the other pipe 
returning the condensation to the boiler. The 
radiators are equipped with vacuum type vent- 
valves so that once the air is vented from the sys- 


gravity system for use in basementless houses where 
the boiler is to be located in the utility room. 

Also, it is an excellent system for large rambling 
type houses because the forced circulation assures 
adequate heating of the most distant rooms, and 
it is particularly suited to use with zone control. 
Some sections of large houses cool more rapidly 
than other portions due to wind direction, exposure, 
etc. Better temperature regulation can be secured 
if the heating system is separated into two or more 
zones with each zone under the control of a ther- 
mostat located within that area. This results in more 
uniform heating and greater economy. 


of radiator 
systems 


tem and the vapor starts to condense a vacuum is 
created within the system. 

The split system is really a combination system 
wherein some rooms of the house, such as kitchen, 
baths, servants’ quarters and remote rooms, are 
heated with hot water or steam radiators, the bal- 
ance of the house being heated by means of a 
circulated warm air system. 

This system of heating is eminently satisfactory. 
Because of its higher first cost it is usually found 
in the larger and more expensive homes. 

There is a reason for each system and a place for 
it. If you have decided that you want a radiator 
system, then look to your heating contractor or gas 
company for advice on the type most suitable for 
your home. 


radiant heating 


Although as yet radiant heating is not one of the 
generally used and accepted methods of heating, 
it is being widely discussed for greater application 
and should not be overlooked. Surprisingly, it is 
not a new principle since evidence is found in 
ancient ruins of Roman baths that flues from fire- 
places carried the hot gases under the floors of the 
rooms, thus warming the interior through the floor. 


In recent years quite a number of experimental 
installations have been made in various types of 
buildings, both residential and commercial, using 
warm air in some cases and hot water in others, as 
the heating medium. Warm air or hot water pipes 
are laid in the floors or walls of the building 
through which the air or water is circulated by 
means of a pump or blower. . 


Shown opposite is a new type 
of home which takes advantage 
of solar radiation (heat from the 
sun’s rays) to furnish part of its 
heating requirements and incor- 
porates a radiant heating system 
in the floor to supply the heat 
required additionally and = at 
night and on cloudy days. 

For this method of heating, 
tile ducts underlay the floor. 
Warm air from a Janitrol forced 
air unit is circulated rapidly 
through the ducts and gives up 
its heat to the floor. The floor 
warms the room and its occu- 
pants. 

Another method of accom- 
plishing the same result is 
through the use of wrought iron pipes laid in the 
floor, through which hot water is circulated from 
a hot water boiler (bottom illustration). “This re- 
quires a forced flow hot water system for positive 
circulation. 

There are many variations in the types of heating 
systems described herein. ‘Therefore you should de- 
cide upon the kind of indoor climate you want and 
depend upon your architect and heating contractor 
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to help you pick the right system and manufac- 
turers’ equipment. 

In certain sections of the country one type of 
system may be used almost to the exclusion of all 
others. ‘This is primarily because of habit and cus- 
tom on the part of both the public and the building 
industry. Consider all types and pick the one that 
will give you what you want regardless of local 
custom, 


round air conditioning for the home, is a clear un- 
derstanding of its functions. Many types of equip- 
ment used for air conditioning do not do a 
complete job. Therefore, great care must be taken 
in selecting equipment, in order to avoid paying a 
high price for unsatisfactory results. 

Year-round air conditioning is a dual function. 
It is heating and cooling, both of which fall under 
the general heading of temperature control. But 
true air conditioning is also humidity control, 


which is equally important, but all too often 
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SPRAY OR WET SURFACE 
BLOWER—TO CIRCULATE FILTERS—TO CLEAN IT HUMIDIFIER 
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Diagrams above show principal elements in 
three popular types of home air conditioning. 
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FILTERS—TO CLEAN IT 
BLOWER—TO CIRCULATE 
THE AIR 


Courtesy ““What?s New in Home Economics” 


Year-Round Air Conditioning 


F FIRST importance in the consideration of year- 


neglected, resulting in disappointment in its op- 
eration. Lack of humidity control in the year- 
round air conditioning system will produce either 
an extremely arid, or an uncomfortably “‘stuffy” 
atmosphere during the heating season, and body 
chill, shock and claminess in summer, both of which 
are definitely proved unhealthy atmospheres in 
which to live. 

Manufacturers soon will offer complete air con- 
featuring both temperature and 
“packaged” form, 


ditioning units, 
humidity control, in a compact 
including all the controls, ducts and valves for its 
installation. “These units will be equipped with 
filters to remove dirt particles and pollens from the 
air, and noise cushioned blowers to circulate the air 
at the same time eliminate drafts. 
In selecting your year-round air conditioning 
system look for: 
1—Controlled heating and cooling 
2—Controlled humidity (year round) 
3—Efficient air filtering 
4—Noise-free, draft-free air 
Such a system, however, will be impractical in 
many homes, as the efficiency and cost of operation 
will depend upon the home construction. New 
homes should be planned and constructed to pro- 
vide for complete year-round air conditioning 
systems, whether installed immediately, or at a 
later date. For best results, the walls should be 
completely insulated and the home fitted with 
double stationary windows. 


circulation. 


Discuss your problem of air conditioning with 
your architect and a competent air conditioning 
engineer from your gas company. 


HEN it’s time to choose the particular brand or 
make of heating equipment on which your 
home is going to depend for years of real solid 
comfort, choose wisely. ‘There are numerous repu- 
table manufacturers, each with years of experience 
in the development and manufacture of heating 
equipment suitable for the particular fuel in which 
he has specialized. After you have decided on the 
fuel, choose your equipment accordingly, for in 
the manufacturer’s experience and reputation is 
your assurance of satisfactory heating equipment. 
The publishers of this book, who manufacture 
JANITROL Gas Heating Equipment, have, for 
forty years, specialized in the design and manutfac- 
ture of gas burning equipment. In addition to 
home, store, and factory heating equipment, their 
products range from the tiny burner under the 
coffee urn to giant metal treating furnaces two city 
blocks long. Most any object you touch or use 
during the day—from the silver and glassware on 
the breakfast table to the automobile you drive or 
the Diesel locomotive you ride behind contains 
parts of materials processed in their gas fired heat 
treating furnaces. During the war thousands of 
Allied aircraft were heated by JANITROL units. 
This represents experience and ability on which vou 
can safely depend. 


This booklet gives you valuable 
information on the subject and 
guides you safely in your selection 
of equipment. It is available to 
you upon request. 
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the layman's check chart 


WHAT IS THE 
MANUFACTURER’S 


BACKGROUND HOW 


MANY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 


THEY MAKE 
HEATING 
EQUIPMENT 
EXCLUSIVELY 


? 


To the uninitiated buyer of heating, various 
makes look very much alike. Illustrations or photo- 
eraphs are similar and the design and construction 
description may appear so mechanical or technical 
to the layman that he fails to interpret in terms 
of satisfactory performance outstanding and_ in- 
dividual design features. This is only natural, for 
all equipment is designed to supply heat and all 
makes have certain similar family characteristics, 
the same as all cars, radios, ranges, refrigerators 
and countless other mechanical devices. Therefore, 
in buying heating equipment you should be guided 
by your architect or builder, gas company and heat- 
ing contractor, asking them to interpret design and 
construction features in terms of what they mean to 


WHAT 
1S THEIR 
PRODUCT 
RECORD 


HOW 
DO THEY STAND 
IN THE 
INDUSTRY 


IS THE 
PRODUCT 
TIME-TESTED 


? 


you in economy, efficiency and satisfactory heating 
service. 

You may also be guided by the same sound 
judgment you use in buying other items. You are 
undoubtedly guided by the reputation of the manu- 
facturer, the “know-how” he has acquired in design- 
ing and producing equipment within his field of 
experience and his reputation for giving outstand- 
ing value in the particular unit you are buying. 

Use the same good judgment in selecting your 
heating contractor and you will be assured of satis- 


factory heating. 
x*K* 


\ : 
Hiecie the most for your heating dollar 


depends upon the right equipment and a good sys- 
tem properly designed and expertly installed by a 
reliable heating contractor who is interested in 
doing a good job at a fair profit. 

Whether you or your architect or builder selects 
him, due consideration should be given to his 
reputation for making satisfactory installations in 
the first place, and then for taking a continued 
interest in continued satisfactory performance. It 
is well to remember that unless he gets a fair price 
for his work he will not and cannot afford to spend 
a lot of time with you. 

Before construction is started the final heating 
plans and specifications should be submitted to 
make sure that none of the pipes, ducts, registers 
or radiators will conflict with other structural fea- 
tures of the house or interfere with the furniture 
arrangements planned. The specifications should 
show the name and capacity of the unit to be used, 
the type and size of ducts or pipes, the type and 
finish of registers, grilles or radiators and the kind 
of controls. ‘The plans, of course, should show the 
location of the heating unit, all ducts, pipes, regis- 
ters or radiators. 

Information concerning the responsibility of the 
heating contractor is of utmost importance. ‘The 
National Warm Air Heating and Air Conditioning 
Association offers some sage advice. Inquire if 
the dealer complies with the standards as set forth 
in the Installation Code of the National Warm Air 
Heating and Air Conditioning Association. Make 
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sure that all bidders are bidding on the same 
specifications, especially if there are big differences 
in the bid prices. In case of differences among the 
bidders as to recommended layout, size and quality 
of equipment, give careful consideration to each 
before making a decision. 

The layout should be corrected, if necessary, then 
accepted and the contract let before erection of the 
framework of the house is started. Also, the heating 
contractor should be on the job site before the 
plumbing and electrical contractors begin their 
work so they can all coordinate their work as the 
construction progresses. 

Once the house is completed and heat is required, 
the heating system will require balancing and final 
adjustments must be made. It is well to include in 
the contract with the heating contractor a statement 
that this service will be provided, as well as obtain- 
ing an understanding as to how and on what basis 
service will be furnished. 
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Modern Peacetime Home 


ARLY in this book it was explained that “the 
modern scientific way to plan a house is to start with the interior and 
then design a suitable exterior to cover the building thus arranged.” 
Throughout the book the fundamentals of proper planning, construc- 
tion and equipment were expounded. Now, with ideas organized and 
rough sketches made you are ready to call in your architect or building 
contractor for professional advice and guidance in the development of 
final plans and drawings that will transform your hopes and desires 
into your Peacetime Home. 

It is necessary at this point to have some fairly concrete ideas of the 
type of home you want. ‘To aid you in making this important decision 
we called upon outstanding architects to give their interpretation of 
post-war designs representative of building trends in their respective 
sections of the country. ‘They were commissioned to develop modern 
practical homes economical to build and to utilize materials and equip- 
ment that are modern and reliable and will be readily available for 
building at an early date. | 

‘These designs are presented in this section as Outstanding Ex- 
amples of ‘Today's Modern Peacetime Homes. ‘They range in type 
from the ultra-modern solar-type to the conventional, modernized 
Colonial. In them you will find many excellent and modern ideas that 
may help you make your own important decisions on the type of home 


that will best express your own ideas of better living in a better peace- 


time world. 


Sprawling, with 
low - pitched roof, 
this modern home 
radiates charm and 
individuality for 
folks who enjoy 
living. 


GARAGE 


EE SS 


The low garden wall with its flat vase ex- 
tends out like a welcoming arm and seems 
to tie the house to the grounds. ‘The front 
door opens directly into a large, high-ceilinged 
living room of “free shape.” A large window 
gives a picture view of the garden sweeping 
downward from the house. ‘The end of the 
room becomes a cozy dining alcove with a 
lowered ceiling. It is separated from the living 
room by a draw curtain. The kitchen is 
equipped with a gas range and gas refrig- 
erator. 

Aside from the many built- 
in cabinets and closets, the 


ee Pa ; Bee 
aes \= tri-level scheme is ideally log- 
Oke eet ical where the frost line de- 
nq \ et os J ‘ 
jad mands that the foundation 


must extend 4’0’ below the 
gerade. The basement contains 
the laundry, only a few steps 
below and adjacent to the 


This isometric view shows the — 

distinctive features of this — 

practical floor plan. Base- 
ment plan ts not shown. 


THE “TRI-LEVEL’ SUBURBAN HOME 


A low-lying, sprawling home with low-pitched, wide 
overhanging roof 


By Harry Harman, Architect and Owner 


Note the attractive dining al- 
cove at the back, with its un- 
usual built-in china cabinet 
and lowered ceiling. 


kitchen. Iwo basement rooms have been fin- 
ished off for sewing room and studio. The 
bedrooms are raised to a level 3/0” above the 
living-room floor. A large room with built-in 
study desks serves as a bedroom, study and 
playroom. A third bedroom has been planned 
to be built above the garage at a later date. 


The modern, compact gas kitchen 
makes meal planning and cooking a 
pleasant duty. 


a 


The large picture window in this 
cozy living room frames a delight- 
ful garden view. The triangular 
fireplace adds a note of charm, too. 
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THE “SAGEBRUSH” By Robert C. Deigert, A.A. 


7 
BED ROOM ,” 


FLOOR PLAN 


A distinctive 6 room, modified ranch type 
house of frame and glass 


Fo.xs who prefer the rustic atmosphere of the ranch house 
will be delightfully surprised with this unique example. . . 
slightly modified to include advanced features not ordinarily 
found in a house of this type. 

The low-pitched roof with four-foot sun visor eaves pro- 
vides coolness and protection from strong light. A large 
7’x4’ picture window occupies the east wall of the living 
room overlooking an outside terrace and garden. A large 
8’x14’ bay forms an integral part of the west wall and is en- 
closed by stoned-up flower beds directly in front of the bay. 

Glass blocks are used on two exterior walls and in back of 
the bedroom wardrobe. The modern kitchen provides glass 
block paneling on the north wall together with counter 
level work table of the same material. 

The attractive stone fireplace centers on a wall of bur- 
gundy vitrolite. Bathroom walls are cadet blue and white 
vitrolite forming a pleasing harmony. 

A hot water system with gas-fired boiler provides unusual- 
ly economical house heating. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


By H Otis Cha 

hi yy By Henry Otis pman 

TH E VALLEY V | EW and Randolph Evans, A.1.A 
A house designed to utilize the natural advantages 
of a sloping lot while preserving the natural view. 


IE ATION ROOM 
Oo" 23'-0" 


The fieldstone retaining wall is used as a foundation. The level 
lot provides space for outdoor games and a most pleasing approach 
to the house. Formal entrance through recreation room keynotes the 
informal atmosphere. The second floor provides maximum living 
'| area and utilizes space otherwise needed for hall passageway. ‘The 

* living room faces the garden on the upper level and commands 

full sweep of the north yard. The dining room and study are 

placed adjacent to, and are really a part of this room. This effects 
openness of plan. 
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The sun terrace affords space for 
flowers and gives outdoor privacy. 
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“SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


Floor plans and isometric drawing shows com- 

pactness of rooms and step-saving features. 

Note basement cutaway incorporating Janitrel 
Winter Air Conditioning Unit. 
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FiasT FLOOR 


Practicability 1s predominate in these floor plans. 
Note the conveniently located utility room in rela- 
tion to kitchen. 
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THE “TRANSITIONAL” 


A progressive type, all-gas, six room 


basementless frame with attached garage 


By Maxwell Arden Norcross, A.1.A. 


Tue living and dining areas are thrown together to 
obtain as much spaciousness as possible and this is fur- 
ther enhanced by the large glass areas, at the rear gar- 
den side of the house. ‘The two-car garage is connected 
to the house with access through the utility room, ‘The 
lavatory is accessible without cutting through any 
rooms. In the bedrooms, large windows give ventila- 
tion from two directions. Large closets and storage 
space have not been overlooked and a roomy bathroom 
with shower, tub and convenient linen closet completes 
a very livable plan. Noteworthy is the concentration of 
all plumbing, eliminating any long runs of piping. ‘The 
simplicity and compactness of the heating layout is il- 
lustrated in the accompanying floor plans. 

The tendency of small houses to become too box-like 
and vertical has been eliminated by the generous over- 
hanging eaves and the accenting of the horizontal lines 
throughout. The basement has been entirely eliminated 
and a utility room provided off the kitchen taking care 
of the laundry and heating equipment. 

The saving of unnecessary steps in this house should 
appeal strongly to the housewife who performs all the 
housework alone. 
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THE “HINGHAM HOUSE” 


By Royal Barry Wills, A.I.A. 


Tue lines of the house are simple and direct and clearly express the plan 
within. The porch is placed to extend the horizontal lines while serving its 
own function and sheltering a small courtyard garden in the rear. Although 
the house is traditional, the plan is somewhat open and large windows are 
used extensively on the southern side. 

The rooms are all of good size, with adequate closet space. ‘The circula- 
tion is excellent, with the lavatory strategically placed. The hall is of mini- 
mum size, but has an ample coat closet. The living room and dining room 
are combined for spaciousness, but a bank of cabinets facilitates the place- 
ment of furniture. 

The study may serve a variety of uses and may be a playroom or bedroom 
when occasion arises. If the basement is omitted, this room serves as a util- 
ity room. 

All rooms on the first and second floors, with the ex- 
ception of the study, have southern exposure. 

The second floor shows an abundance of storage space. 
The two larger rooms have two closets each and the 
smaller room a good-sized closet. The sewing alcove with, 
its cabinets is a feature on the second floor. There is a 
large closet in the hall, as well as one in the bath. 
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The Flush Board Walls of the Front of This Co- 
lonial House Contrast Pleasantly With the Brick 
Ends and Form a Perfect Foil for Leafy Shadows 


Note the sewing alcove with its cabinets on 
this second floor plan. Also the generous 
closet space provided throughout the rooms. 
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THE “SOLAR HOUSE” 


An example of advanced archi- 
tecture that is gaining popularity : 


in many localities because of 
its unique yet practical features 


BED ROOM *! 
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By George Fred Keck, A.I.A. ; 


AL the important rooms are laid out to take advantage of 
the sun. In the summer no sun enters the house. In the 
winter the sun shines full into the house, and acts as an 
auxiliary heating system. 

A system of radiant heat with forced hot air as a medium 
is introduced. The floor and foundation is of masonry which 
is warmed in the winter and which acts as a cooling agent 
in the summer. 

Outstanding in advanced features is the flat roof which 
carries a thin sheet of water for summer cooling. 

All glazing and glass is fixed into position and ventilating 


units are introduced above and below this glazing for venti- 
lation. Copper screening is placed behind the louvres in the 
ventilators, making it unnecessary to put up screens in the 
spring and storm windows in the fall. 

One fixed permanent bedroom and two folding partitions 
make this small plan equivalent of a three bedroom efh- 
ciency house. 

On the bedroom end, the rooms can be extended to in- 
clude as many more bedrooms and baths as may be necessary 
and on the kitchen utility room end, additional storage room 
and garage may be built. 


Elevation views of front and rear. Note flat roof 
which is covered with sheet of water for summer 
cooling. 
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THE “AMERICANA” 8 tors Armstrong, ALA 


An attractive semi-solar type, all-gas, frame and stucco 


with five rooms and attached garage 


LoNnG LOW-PITCHED roof lines in large 
plane surfaces tie the mass of the house 
into the earth, and the very extensive use 
of glass in the walls makes them disappear 
as structural divisions of space. 

The proposed construction for this 
house is conventional wood framing cov- 
ered with stucco exterior surfacing. Ex- 
posed masonry is to be brick, and large 
windows may be double plate glass if the 
house is to be built in a cold climate. 
Proper insulation is to be provided and 
roof material is slate coated asphalt 
built-up roof, 


This house is particularly adapted to 
forced warm air heating and makes use 
of the underfloor space below living 
room, dining room and kitchen as a cold 
air return plenum, and in this way 
eliminates the expense of the five air re- 
turn ducts in this part of the house. Ex- 
posed earth in this area is covered with a 
6” layer of clean cinders for insulation. 

The parts of this house are so related 
to each other that housework is kept to a 
minimum and compactness of floor plan 
assures economy of heating. 


This elevation view shows 

the unique design of the first 

floor in relation to the sec- 

ond floor, avoiding excessive 
height. 


WINTER ALR CONDITIONING Un) 
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Note the compactness and simplicity shown in the 
perspective drawing. Step-saving features hold 
housework at a minimum in this unique yet prac- 


tical design. 
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THE “WENATCHEE ™ 


by Robert G. Cerney, A.l.A. 
Long & Thorshov, Inc. 
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An unusual Northwest type 


rambling house for the rugged individualist 


Tus L-shaped house creates a protected garden area to the south- 
east and an outdoor living space which is enhanced by a stone fire- 
place wall. Roof is low with wide projecting eaves used in the 
solar principal. 

The large open entranceway provides inviting shelter and the 
outdoor living area is an extension of the interior living space for 
lounging and entertaining. 

This plan, although unique, is very simple and space has been 
designed for specific types of activities rather than confining rooms 
which have limited functions. These spaces include areas for work- 
ing, relaxing and sleeping. The dining space, with a pleasant gar- 
den view, is small as it should be, since this area is the least used of 
all. 

The work room is literally a laboratory for the woman of the 
house and contains facilities for cooking, laundry, sewing, meal 
planning and storage. Also in this room is the Janitrol gas-fired 
winter air conditioner which supplies forced warm air throughout 
the house. 


THE “PENDLETON” Rt com 41 


Long & Thorshov, Inc. 
Here’s advanced design .. . yet surprisingly 


homey and practical too 


THIS PLAN is very simple for purposes of economy. ‘The structural 
system consists of the two long outside walls and a single interior 
bearing partition. 

Because this house faces south, the south wall is almost entirely 
of glass. The roof projects over the second story windows and 
there is a pergola type projecting over the living room windows 

which could be covered with canvas in the summer to biock out 
the hot sun. In the winter, however, when the sun will penetrate 
” . 


deep into all the rooms of the house, the solar heat gained will 
offset the heat lost due to large window areas. 
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The design gives the impression of large, generous, open areas 


with living and dining space combined. The fireplace wall is set ata 
slight 


angle to again emphasize openness within the room and the 


large glass area in the living-dining area will make the garden 
an intimate part of the house. 
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THREE CHARMING EXAMPLES 


Of Modern Design and Arrangement 
for the Small Home 


By HENRY OTIS CHAPMAN and RANDOLPH EVANS 


Above left—A gracious entrance porch adds a touch of charm 
to this distinctively modern home. ‘The large vestibule permits 
direct access to the bedroom portion of the house, ensuring pri- 
vacy to the living room. The delightful kitchen has room for a 
table by the window. The unique window arrangement in the 
bedrooms frees a large amount of wall space. Closets are ample. 

A generous overhang shelters the sliding glass doors which 
create a spatial link between indoor and outdoor areas. 


Above right—A conservatively modern ranch house well 
suited to any part of the country that possesses some extra- 
ordinarily pleasant features. 

‘The kitchen has been placed toward the street to insure 
a maximum of privacy to the remaining portion of the 
house. Passing through a shaded court, you catch a glimpse 
of the garden before entering the house. ‘The isolated bed- 
room wing may be entered directly from either the side of 
the house or the garden. 

A shaded porch and a gracious living room enhance the 
relationship of house and garden. 


Below—This modern adaptation of the ranch house 
style, achieves a high degree of privacy by placing the 
living room toward the rear and the entrance beyond 
a delightful court. 

A bedroom wing, well isolated assures quiet and 
privacy. The kitchen is unusually light and spacious 
and the dinette windows give variety to the view from 
the living room. Projecting wings shield the large 
glass area of the living room with new double glazing, 
and heat loss is negligible. 
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MODERN 


I. you are planning to make over a house 
for your peacetime home, you will have plenty of 
company. It has been freely, and officially, pre- 
dicted that modernization will gain a new popular- 
ity now that production restrictions are lifted. One 
reason is the urgent need, in some localities, for 
additional housing, a need which will not quickly 
be satisfied by new building. ‘There is also the back- 
log of modernization and repair work built up dur- 
ing the war. Also, materials are expected to be 
more easily available for modernizing than for new 
building, largely because the lumber needed for 
new building is the most critical item of materials. 
Moreover, building costs will probably be higher 
in the early postwar months than they were in the 
early ‘40's, a factor which makes modernization 
practical and worthy of consideration. 


Modernization is most successful when the house 
is most suitable for it. If that sounds a bit obvious, 
it is nevertheless a basic fact. And a fact of par- 
ticular importance to those who have yet to acquire 
the house they are to modernize. Modernizing a 
house selected for that purpose is much different, 
and much more satisfactory than re-doing just any 
old house. However, even in the latter case, the 
process can work wonders scarcely believable be- 
forehand. 

Assuming for the moment that you can still pick 
and choose, here are a few general pointers: 

Before buying the house, you will, of course, 
check the desirability of the neighborhood. Check 
it also from the standpoint of economics. It is poor 
business to do a major modernization job in a neigh- 
borhood that is showing signs of “blight,” that is 
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Compare the above floor plans with the remodeled plans below. This is a good ex- 
ample of skillful planning inside combined with simple face lifting on the outside. 


beginning to run down. ‘The value of your house ts 
finally determined by its neighbors; and it is a mis- 
take to put yours in shape to last forty more years 
if the surroundings are going to be undesirable in 
another ten years. 

Select a house whose basic lines are not too far 
from what you want. Sometimes, or rather in some 
places, it is surprisingly easy to find a house that 
seems crying for modernization. In Ohio, for ex- 
ample, there are thousands of old houses originally 
patterned after New England farm houses; they 
would be easy to make beautiful, or easy to add to. 
Farther west, on the other hand, there was once a 
great rash of awkward, high, old, carpenter-designed 
houses; they are still there and they seem to defy 
anybody to make them presentable. 


The Photograph Test. Spotting the good ones, or 
checking on the possibilities of a given house, is not 
always easy. An old trick is to take a clear photo- 
graph of the house in question and make several 
big enlargements. “Then, simply paint out notice- 


able bad features, also paint in suggested improve- 
ments. New landscaping can thus be visualized, or 
new shutters, or a new side porch, attached garage, 
or a whole new wing. After retouching a photo- 
graph the final effect may still require a bit of 
imagination, but not nearly so much as if it were 
entirely a mental process. 

Architectural problems, however, are by no means 
the most important ones in selecting a house to 
modernize. More important are two major con- 
siderations: 1) Can the floor plan of the house be 
made suitable to the particular needs of the family? 
2) Is it structurally and mechanically sound? Usually 
the second question will not produce a wholly satis- 
factory answer; it then becomes a question of how 
serious and how expensive are the improvements 
that will be required. 


The Floor Plan Comes First. As always in con- 
temporary thought about houses, the floor plan 
comes first of all. Practically all of the plan con- 
siderations given in the section on planning a new 


house can be applied in some fashion to the study 


BEFORE 


of a house for modernization. For the final objective 
is exactly the same: a house that will fit the family’s 
specific needs. Usually in modernization the plan 
study is somewhat more difficult, involving as it 
does the inherent limitations of the original plan; 
and usually more compromises will eventually be 
made. 

It is these plan limitations that deserve first atten- hea 
tion in the inspection of the house. Old houses have i ail 


a predilection for small living rooms, too few bath- 


rooms, lack of closet and storage space, and poor 
kitchen arrangements. So major plan changes are 
the usual thing. 


This looks like an endless job of 


Check Your Partitions. In working over an old remodeling with little encourage- 
ment as to the outcome, but sound 


dle SLECCK irs : artitl S ; us t sCe . . 
plan, check first the partitions of the house, to see CL Rte ere 


which can be removed and which are “bearing”’ 
walls. Probably you can check roughly for yourself; 
in any case, an architect or building contractor can 
soon tell you which are main bearing walls, not to 
be simply removed, and which are merely partitions, 
supporting no major load above. A quick method is 
to determine which inside walls are supporting 
walls in the story above. 

Of course, it is possible to remove bearing walls, 
but it does get more expensive. It involves a steel 
beam to support the load above. Or sometimes it 
is possible to remove a part of a bearing wall, leav- 


ing a wide doorway or arched opening, 


carrying the 
structure above on a beam resting on heavy posts at 
either side. Such devices are not so expensive that 
they need be dismissed; many an old house that 
most prospective buyers passed up because it seemed 
difficult to alter, has been picked up cheaply by 
some contractor who knew how to handle major 
structural changes. 

While still in the investigation stage, the house 
should, of course, be checked thoroughly for struc- 
tural faults. 


Is It Structurally Sound? Perhaps first of all is the 
matter of settling foundations. A very high pro- 
portion of houses, even well-built ones, settle some- 
what. The expectation is that after a few years the 
foundations will find their permanent positions and 
the settling will stop, but it is not safe to assume, 
because a house is old, that it has stopped. Usually 
settling will be obvious in plaster cracks. Old settle- 
ment cracks may still be visible, never having been 


Don't give up the job as hopeless at first sight. Compare the 
exteriors and the many interior improvements as specified 
by the architect. 
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properly repaired. Watch particularly, however, for 
new cracks. Big new cracks—new since the last dec- 
orating—mean settlement or structural weakness not 
yet stopped or corrected. So-called hairline plaster 
cracks may be due merely to the swelling and shrink- 
ing of timbers in alternate damp and dry weather. 
Especially serious settling, old or new, will also show 
up in sloping floors and sticking doors or sagging 
door frames. 

Look in the basement for cracked foundation 
walls, and while you are there you will, of course, 
look for signs of excessive moisture in the basement. 
If either condition is found it is best to seek the 
advice of a good local contractor or architect, to see 
if it can be corrected without excessive cost. Par- 
ticularly don’t take lightly the matter of a wet base- 
ment, for there are stubborn cases that are difficult, 
if not impossible, to correct. 

Check in the basement and attic for signs of gen- 
erally flimsy construction. Light joists with a ten- 
dency to curve can be taken as a sign that framing 
is light throughout the house. Another factor in 
sound construction is good nailing, and this can 
usually be checked in the basement. Look at the 
little cross braces between the joists, the “bridg- 


ing’; if it is well nailed it is a logical assumption 
that the rest of the house is also. 


Is It Dry? Another thing to check in the basement 
is the sills, the timbers along the top of foundation 
walls. Here any work of termites should show up, 
though it will require a little prying with an ice 
pick or strong knife. Dry*tou will be shown up 
the same way, the wood crumbling out. Check the 
sills also for signs of moisture. Excessive moisture 
in side walls is likely to show up at this point, and 
excessive moisture is serious; wood construction will 
last a long time if it is well nailed and dry, but it 
will soon rot if too damp. Look also for signs of 
dampness around window sills and window frames. 
Moisture here usually means leakage of rain and 
snow, and can usually be corrected by caulking. 

There are, of course, literally hundreds of other 
items of construction and equipment that eventu- 
ally must have close inspection. Even a simple 
check list of them becomes almost interminable. In 
general a buyer will expect to correct a hundred 
faults and inadequacies, and there are not many 
that cannot be overcome. Generalization is impos- 
sible on costs and difficulties of installing various 
items, for individual circumstances are rarely com- 
parable even for minor things. 


Plan for Future Improvements. One thing to re- 
member is that when major changes are being made 
it is a good idea to look for other items that may 
eventually come up. When replastering a wall, for 
example, think of wiring changes, or insulation, or 
heating pipes, or plumbing; while the wall is open 


This unattractive, outmoded home needs a general 
‘face lifting” both inside and out for eye appeal 
and modernity. 


MECHANICAL 
AND 
CONVENIENCE 
EQUIPMENT 


RESISTANCE 


LIVABILITY 
AND 
FUNCTIONAL 
PLAN 


20% 


TO ELEMENTS NATURAL 
LIGHT AND 
STRUCTURAL 10% Balers VENTILATION 
SOUNDNESS 
20% 
ARCHITECTURAL RESISTANCE 
ATTRACTIVENESS TO USE 


The above Rating Table used by the Federal Housing Administration 
is used in determining values for mortgage loans. 


is a good time to make alterations which would be 
much more expensive at another time. 

Wiring is perhaps worth especial mention. Virtu- 
ally every old house has inadequate wiring, and 
even what appears adequate now will likely fall 
short of future requirements. Today electrical man- 
ufacturers are planning an enticing array of mod- 
ern appliances, all of which will call for wiring 
capacity. 

Such things are worth considering when there is 
a question between a major job at one time, and a 
progressive modernization through the years. If 
the latter is necessary it is still advisable to plan 


ahead, so that mechanical connections can be 
handled at the most convenient time. 

Mechanical things, notably heating and plumb- 
ing, may also be a large consideration in the plan 
study; indeed, they frequently are controlling fac- 
tors. For example, it might be a simple matter to 
put a bathroom in a certain location, where soil 
stack and water lines are already near by, whereas 
another more desirable location would involve ex- 
pensive wall openings and redecoration to get the 
piping in. 

Sull on the assumption that the house to be mod- 
ernized has not yet been bought, it might be inter- 
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A transformation takes place here as a result of 
practical designing. Resale value far exceeds 
remodeling expense too. 
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esting to see how the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion rates various considerations about a house in 
determining its value for mortgage loans. Note the 
rating chart on the preceding page which shows 
how the important factors are weighed. 

Turning now to the problems of modernizing a 
given house, there are a few suggestions that can 
be made on general points. It must be understood 
that every house offers its own specific problems; it 
is more difficult to generalize on modernization than 
on new building. Nevertheless, there are basic 
principles. 

Architectural Suggestions. Back in the severe de- 
pression days, realtors with rental problems did sur- 
prisingly effective things with paint, and little else. 
So, if the final improvement must wait, the painting 
lesson will be worth remembering as a temporary 
substitute for bigger things. 

It is basically a matter of camouflage. Suppose 
that a close study of the house indicates that archi- 
tectural improvement lies in emphasizing certain 
lines or features of the facade and in removing or 
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Above—This home obviously appeared to be a problem. 
Its “dated” architecture and neglected condition looked 
quite discouraging. 


Right—But look what happened when remodeling plans 
took form. As if waving the magic wand, this once 
ugly abode takes on an entirely new exterior. Land- 

scaping helped add the finishing touch. 
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at least softening other lines or features. Work the 
camouflage technique to disguise the eyesores at 
they cannot simply be removed) and work the same 
technique in reverse to bring up the lines that 
would help the effect. 

If the roof line is awkward, for example, try 
painting its stronger lines in with the house itsell{— 
white is usually best. In other words, make it as 
inconspicuous as possible. And try emphasizing 
something lower down—if the windows are well 
proportioned, paint the shutters a strong green, or 
maybe black. Or perhaps the front entrance could 
be brought out strongly. Most people shudder at 
the thought of a Chinese red front door, but it is 
easy to imagine how it would distract one from a 
bad roof line. 

In short, paint offers the house owner all the 
tricks of the Hollywood makeup artist’s box. And 
just as facial camouflage requires taste and skill, so 
does the camouflage of a house. 

Tricks of Landscaping. Don’t forget the possibil- 
ities of landscaping in the same direction. ‘They are 
virtually endless. Proper base planting can visually 
lower a house that stands too high, can hide an 
ugly foundation course. It can also broaden the 
lines of a house, help it blend into the landscape, 
and give it a grace not inherent in the house itself. 
A front terrace, a side garden, a fence or stone wall, 
even a grape arbor or rose trellis—all are definite 
architectural elements which join in the ensemble. 

Tricks of this general kind are particularly use- 
ful for the thousands and thousands of houses built 
from “stock plans.” Perhaps the original plans were 
good, but the end result was scarcely recognizable, 
because the stock plans were turned over to a con- 
tractor who had his own ideas, or they were altered 
for building code requirements, or boosted up to 
provide cellar windows, or the dimensions were 
changed just enough to spoil the composition, or the 


house was built of different exterior materials. Not 
all by any means, but some, of the original troubles 
can be alleviated by artful camouflage. The prin- 
cipal ingredient in this type of modernization is in- 
genuity, not money. 

Something More Drastic. Some of the same prin- 
ciples apply in the more drastic modernizations for 
architectural effect. While the desired floor plan is 
the important consideration in adding wings, gar- 
ages, or porches, such additions are also studies for 
architectural result. If the house is too tall—a com- 
mon fault of older houses in many parts of the 
country—it is obviously desirable to make additions 
on the side, if possible, to broaden the house. Sim- 
ilarly, a small, compact house may be made to look 
much larger by putting such modern appurtenances 
as screened porches or attached garages to the side. 

Or perhaps all the old place needs is a new styling, 
without basic structural changes. New facing mate- 
rial may bring out inherent beauty originally lost. 
This, like other major style alterations, usually re- 
quires the services of a good architect; it requires 
more knowledge of form and detail than most lay- 
men possess. 

Plan Suggestions. One safe generality about old 
houses is that the living room is too small. Another 
is that the kitchen is too large, or at least its space 
‘is inefficiently arranged. Closet and storage space 
is scant, also inefhicient. And almost every family 
that modernizes a house wants more bathrooms, or 
at the very least a downstairs lavatory. 

The living room is usually the starting place. It 
would be fortunate if the extra space in the kitchen 
could be added to the living room, but that pos- 
sibility is unlikely. Perhaps the best suegestion— 
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indeed about the only one that has any chance of 
being widely applicable—is to check first the pos- 
sibility of simply extending the living room out- 
ward; in other words, adding that much to the 
width of the house. That is the simplest way of 
improving both the size and proportions of the 
room. Frequently it also works out well on the 
second floor, for that much extra space might well 
average out to provide the extra bathroom, or even 
a bathroom plus a row of closets. Or, a steel beam 
could be put in to carry the second story across 
the opening. 

Another advantage frequently results—extending 
the living room outward instead of inward would 
presumably obviate the need for moving the stairs. 
Incidentally, stairs deserve particular study with 
respect to modernization. Moving stairs costs a lot. 
It is not an uncommon point of argument, however, 
for so often a change in stair location is the step that 
solves plan problems. No advice is possible here 
except the warning that the cost is relatively high 
and the temptation strong. 

It is a real pleasure to go to work on the kitchen. 
From a plan standpoint, there are so many possibil- 
ities. Usually a much better working area can be 
developed in two-thirds or three-fourths of the space, 
leaving the rest for a breakfast nook, lunch bar, 
kitchen office or what-not. Frequently also there is 
a pantry or “pass-pantry” to be added into the space 
to be rearranged, the storage capacity of the modern 
kitchen making them unnecessary. Other general 
ideas for developing such space include a downstairs 
lavatory, a backdoor “wet coats closet’; or maybe it 
works into a relocation of the dining room, freeing 
space elsewhere for a small study. 
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Don't Forget Closet Space. Closet space can be a 
serious problem in modernizing an old house if it 1s 
a small one. Many an old house, however, offers 
some compensation in extra hall space, which gives 
all sorts of possibilities, Frequently a long hallway 
can be closed at one end to give space for a bath- 
room, lavatory, or at least for an extra storage closet. 
Often the proper development of such area will 
involve moving bedroom doors, to make possible 
the shorter hall. Whatever it finally involves will 
usually prove worth while, for lack of closet space 


Above—This poor neglected attic is typical of tho 
ands. A waste of good liveable space for 
storing cast-offs and “ Never-use-again 


Below—Look what happened when good planni 
stepped in. Now converted into an attrac 
tive play-bedroom for the children the old — 
attic is now an important room in this — 


modernized home. 


15 era was due for 
and decoration. It 
rmth and livability. 


materials have done 
ing an atmosphere of cheer 
y without exceeding a modest 
is coming to the 
similar cases. 


is one of the age-old annoyances that always seems 
to grow worse instead of better. Perhaps it is a re- 
flection of the better standards of living; there al- 
ways seem to be more things to be stored. At any 
rate the closet space problem is by no means a 
detail. for we can be sure that life ahead will bring 
us continually more possessions. 

And that brings up a final admonition. Nobody 
can see very well into the future, but when planning 
a new house or a modernization is the time the 
family should try its best. The least we can do is 
look at present trends and be sure our new home is 
not obsolete as soon as it is finished. Nearly every 
house is structurally sound long after obsolescence 
has rendered it valueless. Anything we can do to 
put our homecoming house ahead of its time instead 
of behind, means that many more happy years for 
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\\ ieee to various national surveys, mil- 
lions of home owners are planning to modernize 
their present houses—or to remodel old houses they 
plan to buy. 

Certainly, there’s a good deal to be said for the 
idea of staying in your old house—with all its pleas- 
ant associations—keeping to its traditions—but hav- 
ing it up-to-date for tomorrow's brave new world. 
You can have your cake and eat it, too! 

When you are sure—after consultation with your 
architect or building contractor—or both—that the 
house you plan to remodel is structurally suitable 
for a “face-lifting” treatment, then you can get to 
work on plans, guided by the “rules” explained in 
the preceding chapter. 


Add another important room to your home for recreatio; or 
; é' ep errn lah. f hobbies. A Janitrol Gas Conversion Burner will keep that base- 
rome or one you purchase ror this purpose, you, 0 ment as clean and comfortable as any other room in the house. 


When you remodel, whether it’s your present 


Insulate your home. Sub- 
stantial fuel savings will 
follow in winter. A cooler 
house will be yours in 
summer. Many excellent 
insulating materials are 
now available. Talk your 
problem over with your 
building supply dealer or 
insitlation contractor. 


Weatherstrip doors and 
windows and seal? all 
cracks around window 
frames and wherever they 
may let in the cold winter 
atr. Close off unused rooms 
and seal off cracks in doors 
between heated and un- 
heated rooms. 


Windows are the source of 
large fuel losses. Storm 
sash, storm doors, a vesti- 
bule where children run in 
and out can make sub- 
stantial reductions in fuel 
consumption. Double- 
glazed windows are now 
available which make 
storm sash unnecessary. 
Full information can be 
obtained from your local 
building supply dealers. 


Calking around windows 

not only helps control heat 

loss but prevents soot and 

dust seepage on drapes and 

walls, The cost is quite 
modest. 


Your fireplace can be a 
help or a hindrance in 
heating your house. When 
you start a fire, open damp- 
er wide for vigorous draft. 
When fire is well under 
way close damper to a 
point just short of smoking. 
This will slow up fuel con- 
sumption and prevent ex- 
cessive loss of heat up flue. 
Close damper completely 
when fireplace is not in use. 


course, will wish to modernize the heating plant. 

If you have lived in the house for a period of 
time, you are undoubtedly familiar with some of 
the shortcomings of the heating system. You know 
which rooms are hard to heat, which ones are drafty 
and whether or not the entire house is chilly in real 
cold weather. You can help the gas company en- 
gineers or the heating contractor you call in by 
giving him this information at the time he is check- 
ing over your system to determine what changes or 
additions should be made. 

The installation of any kind of an automatic 
heating unit, regardless of the fuel, will not over- 
come such heating difficulties, but, in fact, may tend 
to aggravate them. So, when you change to auto- 
matic heating have the entire system inspected and 
checked, and arrange with the contractor for such 
corrections and additions as are necessary so that 
you may enjoy the full benefits which a good auto- 
matic heating system will contribute to your home. 
Conversion ¢ If your present furnace or boiler is of 
efhcient design, ample size and in good repair, it can 
be converted quickly, efficiently and at low first cost 
with a JANITROL Automatic Gas Burner. 

An examination or check-up of your furnace or 
boiler may reveal that it is of incorrect capacity, of a 
design unsuitable for automatic firing, or in such 
physical condition that it should be replaced with 
a complete new gas designed furnace or boiler. 
(See pages 72 to 77). Then, follow the advice of 
your gas company or contractor and replace the 
old one, for to do otherwise is to invite trouble. 

Insulation and winter windows are a good in- 
vestment. Sometimes those chilly, drafty, uncom- 
fortable rooms in your home are the result of some- 
thing more than the defects of a faulty heating sys- 
tem. Large glass exposures and leaky windows can 
create a condition that the best heating system can- 
not overcome entirely. Storm sash would improve 
your comfort and reduce fuel consumption. 
Complete Insulation ¢ Insulation in the top floor 
ceilings is a good investment in both summer and 
winter comfort and pays off in fuel savings. Often 
the insulation of hard to heat bays and other pro- 
jecting spaces results in much improved comfort 
and in other cases where side wall heat loss is ex- 
cessive a complete insulation job is in order, 

The addition of storm windows or insulation or 
both will reduce the heat loss of a house from LR 
to as much as 50% depending on the construction of 
the house and what combination of the above is 
applied. This would permit the installation of a 
smaller heating system at consequent lower cost and 
deserves consideration in any remodeling plans. 


Where do you begin? 


What are the usual ways 
of doin g business? 


WWinck you have read this far, you have 
probably obtained a broad understanding of what 
is involved in planning and selecting the style, ma- 
terials and equipment for a new home. But how are 
you going to change your dreams and plans into 
something real? Where do you begin? ‘To whom 
do you go for advice? What are the usual ways ol 
doing business? 

To find out the answers to these questions, you 
cannot build a house as an experiment. Expert- 
ence cannot be your teacher, for you probably will 
build only one house in your lifetime. 

You want to know all of the steps, don’t your 
Then let’s begin at the beginning, just as though 
you did not own any land and had yet to buy it. 

So, beginning with no land, what are the ways 
families go about getting a desirable bit of land and 


having a satisfactory house constructed on it? 


To whom do you go for advice? 
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You make a wide search for 
land, and finally find something 
r that pleases all members of the 
avin it investigated by your attorncy, 


seas aaa a Phen you arrange with a licensed archi- 
tect to design your home. With the plans completed, 
you have bids taken on them by various contractors 
and then select one. You take your plans to the 
bank or the building and loan association and get 
the necessary financing. ‘Then the contractor builds 
it under the supervision of the architect. 


e Path Two 


There is a community of homes you like. It has 
been laid out by a Development Company. ‘The 
roads are in, the gas, sewers, water lines and the 
electric service. You can buy the land from the 


-Company, and it will have its own architect design 


a house for you, and its own builder construct it 


-for you. Even the financing of the house will be 
. taken care of for you. Or, you. may find a group of 


homes already completed by an Operative Builder, 
from which you may select one suitable to your 
needs. Many such homes will be available for those 
people with limited financial resources or who do 
not wish to be burdened with the job of planning 
and building. 


eo Path Three 


You may find a house, partly built by a Land 
Development Company or a builder who is offer- 
ing it for sale. A few changes will make it what you 
like, so you buy the house and land and take over 
the mortgage when it is finished. 


e Path Four 


You know’a reputable builder very well, he owns 
a few parcels of land and will build the kind of 
house you want on one you select. He gets his 
architect to design it for you, or may modify previ- 
ously built type to suit your needs, and he handles 
all the details including financing. 


MERITS OF EACH WAY 


To build a house according to Path One, is the 
way to get the house that is more individual and 
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best suited to the needs of your family. If you have 
confidence in your business ability and can visualize 
the house from the plans, then it is the right one for 
you. You will arrange with an architect (licensed 
one) to design your home and supervise its construc- 
tion, paying him 69% of cost of house for the plans, 
details and specifications, and 4% for supervision. 
(While there is no set fee most architects charge 
between 6 and 12 percent of the total cost of build- 
ing the house). The actual cost of the house, then, 
is the contractor’s price plus the architect’s fee. 

If you are a little timid about business dealings, 
and are unable to visualize the house from the 
plans, then the other paths may give you what you 
want. 

Here are the steps for buying the land and build- 
ing the house according to Path One. They include 
all the details that you may encounter in following 
any of the other three paths. 

In most states, now, archi- 
tects are licensed, like physi- 
cians and 


1. SELECT THE 


lawyers, and, of 
course, you should select one 
who has a certificate to practice. 
(a) He will help you decide 
how big a house you can 
afford to own. 
(b) He will help you select 
the land. 


2. BUY LAND FOR CASH 


PREPARES PLANS 

(a) Preliminary sketches and 
outline specifications are 
prepared and rough estt- 
mates of cost are ob- 
tained. 

(b) Changes are made to get 
the house within the 
limits of cost you can 
afford. 

(c) Final Specifica- 
tions and Contract Doc- 


Plans, 


uments are prepared. 


4. GET FINANCING 


Take the plans and specifica- 


tions and estimates to your Sav- 


ings Bank or Building and 


Loan Association and make an 


application for a building loan. 


5. TAKE BIDS ON THE PLANS 


When you have assurances 


that you will be able to get a 


building loan, have the 


archi- 


tect take bids on the plans, re- 


serving the right of not having 


to take the lowest bidder 


5 ibe Jane 


credentials are not satisfactory. 


6. SIGN THE CONTRACT 


WITH THE BUILDER 


7. ARCHITECT SUPERVISES 


As the house goes up, your 


Architect supervises it, 


checks 


construction and makes recom- 


mendations. 


8. ALL CLEAR BEFORE 
FINAL PAYMENT 


After first payment to 


build- 


er, he should be required to 


submit receipts for paid bills, 


before getting any more pay- 


ments. “The architect should 


endeavor to see that the builder 


is not paid more than 8 


59 is of 


the cost of materials and labor 
on the job, until final accept- 


ance of the work. 


9. FINAL INSPECTION 


No final payment should be 


made to builder until he sub- 


mits releases of mechanic’ 


s liens, 


and work has received approval 
of inspector of the Loaning In- 


stitution, and all cert 
and guarantees have 
turned over to owner. 


ificates 
been 
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).. may not wish to buy land, first, but 
consult your architect. Don’t be reluctant to discuss 
your problems in a general way. ‘The architect will 
not charge a fee for such meetings. When you are 
satisfied that you like him, and feel that you will 
get along together, sign an agreement with him for 
his professional advice and services. Let him study 
your whole problem of the size and cost of house, 
suited to your needs and income, and let him help 
you estimate how much you ought to pay for the 
land, before you look around for it. 

Guided by the knowledge of the amount you 
ought to pay for the property, shop around in those 
neighborhoods which appeal to you personally. It 
is obvious that you will consider such things as 
transportation, schools, fire and police protection, 
ease of reaching shopping centers, undesirable nui- 
sances such as nearby dump-heaps, incinerators, po- 
tential slum areas, and any trends towards com- 
mercial buildings. 

When you have found a number of parcels of 
land that appeal to you and are within your price 
range, call on your architect to visit them with you. 
He will be quick to detect such problems as poor 
drainage, extra costs due to rock excavations, lack 
of utilities such as gas, electricity, water and sewer. 
He will also see landscape possibilities which may 
escape your attention. 

While you are there, take a look at the character 
of the houses next to you and in the immediate 
vicinity. You will probably want your house to fit 
in with them and not be conspicuous as to style and 
size. It would be a bad investment to build a big 
house in with small houses, and vice versa. 

From the local real estate men and other sources, 
you should try to learn about the most recent mort- 
gages granted in the neighborhood, so that you 
know that lending institutions approve it. If you 
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; Re . . ~ 
~ avoid any doubts about the property, It 1s carefully 
described in the contract. 
a When the date of closing comes around, you 


# 
ay 


should have a complete report, right up to the last 
If the 
record proves to be clear, you will be expected to 


moment, of the record of encumbrances. 


pay cash or give a certified check. 

The seller should present to you the latest tax 
and water receipts. 

Upon payment, you take over the title to the 
land, and, as evidence of this transaction you re- 
ceive the “Deed” to the property. This is a con- 
venient memorandum giving the date of the de- 
livery. On it appears your name as the grantee and 
the seller’s name as the grantor. If the seller is mar- 
ried, his wife signs it too, so that the deed is free of 
a his wife’s dower right. The purchase price men- 
tioned is seldom the real one, but something like 
“ten dollars,” to cover up the actual price. 

When you become the owner of the property, you 
are said to be the owner of a “fee simple” and you 
may use it and dispose of it during your lifetime or 
will it to wWhomsoever you wish. If you die without 
a will, it passes to your heirs. 


Srinfed from” P 
omes & Gardens” 


How Big a House Can You Afford? It is not what 
the house costs to build, but what it costs to keep, 
that is important. This is called the rent equivalent. 
For your particular annual income, you have 
learned to limit yourself to a certain amount of rent 
for the shelter you live in, say one fourth of it. You 
ought not to pay out on your new home any more 
than this sum in what is called rent equivalent. 


gain his confidence maybe he will find out from the 
local F.H.A. representative whether the property is 
on the approved list. 

When you decide upon a certain plot, get your 
attorney to investigate such things as the effect of 
the zoning law upon the future development, and 
what are the restrictions and how long they will 
run. You will need your attorney’s services before 


ltems Making Up Rent Equivalent 


Interest on the mortgage 


purchasing the land, so you should get him on the 
job well ahead of this time. ih 


2. Interest on money you put into land and house 


, : 2. Amortization of mortgage 
Procedure in Purchasing Land 4. Depreciation 


When you buy a plot of ground there are three 5. Upkeep 
steps to be taken. 6. 
First— 


‘Taxes and Fire Insurance 

a contract for its purchase is drawn up be- 

tween you and the seller. 

Second—your attorney investigates the title and the 
possible encumbrances on it. 


NOTE: Cost of heating 1s only included when com- 

paring rent equivalent with rent of apartment where 

heat 1s provided. 

Third— the title is closed and you take over the 
deed. The interest on the mortgage, today, may be 


estimated at about 7% 


When you sign the contract, you put down a 5%- The interest on the money 
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deposit. In the contract you agree to pay the seller 
a certain sum of money at a specified time, provided 
the conditions are agreeable to both parties. To 


which you put into the land and house may be for- 
gotten, for you will always be glad you have invested 
it in so solid a thing as your home. 


The amortization, or the paying off of the bor- 
rowed money in installments, should, strictly speak- 
ing, be counted in your budget as savings, but the 
bank will make you look on it as rent, for you have 
to raise it every month, whether you want to or not. 

Taxes and fire insurance may be roughly esti- 
mated at 214% of the total. 

Depreciation may be figured at about 114% of 
the total investment, but as this is only a bookkeep- 
er’s entry, and you never have to pay it, and may 
never know of its existence, for practical purposes it 
may be discarded from your estimates. 

Upkeep is figured at about 114% of the total in- 
vestment, but if you are handy with tools this may 
be reduced. 


The Rent Equivalent Estimating 

Assume that you have an investment of $10,000 
in house and lot. ‘The cost of the land ought to be 
about 1/5th of this or $2,000, leaving $8,000 as the 
cost of the house. 

Assume you have obtained an F.H.A. insured 
mortgage and have borrowed $8,600, thus putting 
in $1,400 in cash. 


WHAT 
9A ® yoy 
5 BORROWED 
YOUR 
EQUITY 


oe 


Here is the way you would estimate 
the rent equivalent for these conditions. 


Interest on building loan of 


See SALA Oy APE AE AT ou yu din toast contents ead 30-00 

Average amortization is about 

peer period, of twenty years... 0...2... 258.00 

Cost of Insurance of Mortgage 

RED Mo) pd cian ose Sch eka seh 9 gitvelin eae aus. 40.00 

PosOr oct VICING 1.0aN. 18/1672 Rai os . avicages * 40.00 

Upkeep is 114°, total investment 

cos LSID ROYSTON Bois Sa 9 On oa eee ere 150.00 

Taxes & Fire Insurance are 

aimee Vor OLLOLAL dey wutk an hare lniede iets ese 6 250.00 
Total Annual Rent Equivalent........$1,168.00 


This is $97.33 per month Rent Equivalent. 


*Interest is high at first, but as years go by, more of the 
principal is paid off and interest is decreased. 
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Examples of Other Combinations 


Approximate 


Maximum Building Total Monthly 
Loan Investment Rent 
Equivalent 
$ 3,600 3 4,000 $ 40.00 
4,500 5,000 48.50 
5.400 6,000 57-25 
me ) me Q bee 
7,000 5,000 79.75) 
8,000 10,000 gO0.00 
9,600 12,000 110.00 


12,000 15,000 125.00 
Undoubtedly when you finish your new home 
there are furnishings you may need or want im- 
mediately. It would be well to check below and 
itemize the costs to make sure you will have the 
money necessary to complete your home. 
Carpeting or rugs, drapes, curtains, shades, fur- 
niture—living room, bedrooms, dining room, etc., 
lamps, fireplace equipment, porch furniture; Apph- 
ances—Gas Range, Refrigerator, Water Heater. 


A CHECK LIST WILL CLEAR UP THE 


QUESTION OF HOW MUCH YOUR 


HOUSE WILL COST 


Be sure to check these items of cost and determine 
whether or not they are included in contractor’s bid 


price. (Sometimes omitted) 


Cost of survey of plot and locating house 
Preparation of site—cutting trees, shrubs, etc. 
Sodding, planting trees and shrubs 

Fire insurance 

Owner's liability insurance 

Architect's fee and traveling expenses 

Fuel for heat during construction 

Water and electricity for construction 
Cleaning house and windows after contractor 
Lighting fixtures and hanging them 


Interior decorations like wall painting, Venetian blinds, 


etc. 
Kitchen floor and counter covering 


Removable fixtures such as range, refrigerator, washing 


machine, laundry dryer, etc. 


Rock excavation (have unit cost agreed upon in contract) 


Damp- and water-proofing cellar 
Roads and paths 

Screens and storm sash and storm doors 
Insulation, weatherstrips, caulking 
Permits, Certificates 

Septic tank if no sewers are in 

Well and pump if no water supply 
Sidewalks and driveway 

Garage 

Eaves 

Lot drainage 

Termite protection ; 
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HIN AS 


= ( 
You . —n 1 try to finagge ifeBuilding of a 


house on too close a margin. It is a business venture 
and there are too many things that can be tangled 
up, if you do not have enough spare cash to handle 
emergencies when you meet them. For example, 
just as you are finishing the house, and are expect- 
ing to get the final payment from the bank on your 
Building Loan, some mechanic may file a lien on 
the property, because he may not have been paid by 
the sub-contractor. A lien is only a notice to you 
that he claims that there is money due him, but the 
bank will not give you any money on that final pay- 
ment until you have removed it. The whole matter 
may be a very disputed one, and maybe the 
mechanic should not receive this money, neverthe- 
less, you have to remove it. You cannot pay the 
mechanic this money, for you did not employ him. 
You cannot pay the subcontractor this money, for 
he is under contract with the general contractor. 
If you have already paid the general contractor the 
amount sufficient to cover this man’s wages, then 
you do not want to pay it twice. Yet, the bank in- 
sists that you must remove the lien, so you do so by 
bonding it, and this requires money. 

It is obvious then, that you ought not to begin 
building a home until you own the land, free and 
clear and have about $500 or more of ready cash to 
take care of a situation like the above. 

So, if you have not saved enough money to buy 
the land on a cash basis, wait longer and save some 
more in the bank or in the building and loan asso- 
ciation or buy a home already built. In some states, 
the savings banks offer a “Plan a Purchase Account.” 
You add to this account five or ten dollars a week 
and it grows with compound interest. When you 
have saved enough to swing your end of the home 
building venture, you will be able to talk things 
over with the officials of the bank regarding the 
building loan needed to complete the deal. 

If you have a good job and a tidy sum to back 
you up, you will not have much difficulty in getting 
a loan up to 6624% of the total value of land and 
house. If you are able to get an F.H.A. insured 
mortgage, you will be able to borrow as much as 
80°, and in unusual cases as much as go%. 


You may recall, that we showed in the checking 
list, that contractors do not usually include in their 
estimate of the cost of the house such removable 
items as ranges, refrigerators, and other removable 
equipment. Lending institutions take the same 
point of view, but there is a change taking place. 
In forty-two states, the kitchen range is included as 
part of the cost of the house, when a building loan 
is made on it. So, too, when the automatic heating 
unit is made an integral part of the house, like a 
gas-fired furnace, all is included in the cost. 


Veteran’s Financing. ‘The Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, called the “GI Bill of Rights” 
will make it possible for veterans to borrow up to 
$g000 for the purchase of certain specified things, 
such as (a) residential property, (b) construction 
of a home or (c) alterations to a home. A liberal 
interpretation of the law seems to indicate that the 
government will guarantee 1009% of the loan, if it 
is used as the down payment on a home financed by 
an F.H.A. loan. In other words, this loan would be 
something like a second mortgage on the property, 
making it possible for a Serviceman to buy land 
and build a home without much cash. 


What is a Building Loan and a Mortgage? When 
you borrow money from the bank or building 
and loan association to build your house, you sign 
an agreement with the institution that you will 
erect a house, as described by the plans and specifi- 
cations upon the property you own and designate. 
You first put up your money in this transaction by 
offering the land, free and clear, and then you pay 
the first bill submitted by the contractor building 
the house. When the house reaches the point that 
it is roughly framed and has the roof on it, the bank 
will advance you the first or initial stage payment 
of the building loan. 
+— FHA. LOAN 80% to 90% —— 
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You will not get another payment until the house 
is practically finished. ‘Lhe final instalment will not 
be forthcoming until the house is completely  fin- 
ished, all bills paid and all mechanics’ liens, if any 
have been filed, are removed. 

Inspection. lo protect its interest, the lending in- 
stitution has the house inspected before making any 
payments. If the loan is an F.H.A., insured one, a 
government inspector looks it over. Between the in- 
spection of your architect and that of this govern- 
ment inspector, you can feel assured that you are get- 
ting a well built house that conforms to the plans. 

You try to arrange with the contractor to have 
his payments come due about the time you receive 
your money from the bank. 

For the money loaned to you, in this way, you 
sign a Bond of Indebtedness, which is essentially 
your promise to pay it back. Your wife must also 
sign the Bond, and you must give evidence that 
your assets are ample to cover the outstanding debt. 
You agree to pay oil this indebtedness in a certain 
number of years, say 10, 15 or 20. 

As collateral for this loan, you give a Mortgage 
on the property. This is a pledge that if you do 
not meet your obligations, the lender can take the 
property away from you to satisfy his loan. To 
make sure that the property is worth its full 
amount, you are required to keep it in good repair 
and pay all taxes and cover it with fire insurance. 

Your Guide to Building. What relationship exists 
between you, the architect and the contractor? 

The architect is your professional adviser. He 
guides you through the business of building your 
house. He is your agent in dealing with other per- 
sons on your behalf. But, there is a limit to his 
actions which you must understand by reading the 
“General Conditions of the Contract” which appear 
at the head of your specifications for the house. 

When you sign the contract with the builder, the 
architect’s position changes. He now becomes the 
official interpreter of the contract’s conditions. He 
cannot side with you or the contractor, but must 
see to it that the terms of the contract are lived up 
to by both parties. He inspects the construction to 
see that it conforms to the plans and specifications. 
If he finds it satisfactory he issues a certificate of 
payment and you must pay the contractor. 

You, as the owner, owe duties to the architect, 
other than the payment of bills. You owe him sym- 
pathetic cooperation above all other matters. You 
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are supposed to furnish him, too, with a complete 
and accurate survey of the site. 

You should never go over the head of your archi- 
tect and give orders to the contractor, because the 
courts hold that by so doing you have waived the 


conditions of the contract and it no longer exists 
as agreed upon in writing. Any changes in con- 
struction, must be duly ordered through the archi- 
tect’s office to make them legal and binding. 

Competitive Bidding. When the plans and spe- 
cifications have been drawn up by your architect, 
he calls for bids on them by inviting certain builders 
in, whose reputation is known to be satisfactory. 
You do not agree to give the contract to the lowest 
bidder, for you want to be sure to get one who is 
reliable, capable and honest. Preliminary investiga- 
tions may not always reveal such contractors from 
those who are not entirely scrupulous. 

Even before you give out the contract, your archi- 
tect should go over the figures submitted by the 
contractor to see that he has not made any mistakes 
in figuring the cost. It is fatal to be contracted to a 
builder who is losing money on the job. Statistics 
show that practically no contractors finish up a 
house upon which they are losing money in spite 
of the laws. 

You will hear gossip that you should make your 
contractor give you a bond that he will finish the 
job. In the construction of small houses this is 
rarely done, for the simple reason, that the owner 
has to pay directly or indirectly for the cost of such 
a bond and the security companies charge so much 
that few owners are willing to pay. 
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Lee is possibly no greater occasion in the life of a family 
than the digging of the first spade of earth for the foundation of a 
home. There is no day so momentous, as the one, when after 
months of planning and building, you first step over the threshold 
of the house that will become your home. 

Home building is more than an adventure. It is the culmination 
of cherished hopes and dreams, and satisfies the deeply rooted 
desires of normal, peaceful people to possess a plot of land and a 
house which becomes the home of which they are proud and to 
which they belong. 

Home ownership brings peace to the mind, body and spirit. It 
is a soul satisfying experience from the time the first rough plan is 
sketched until it becomes an integral part of your family and com- 
munity life. 

Peace brings many new and exciting things, all designed to im- 
prove our way of life—but none can supplant the joys and benefits 
of home ownership—the cornerstone of America’s greatness. 
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